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DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


Just ready, handsomely bound in coloured cloth, gilt edges, large imperial 4to, price 
£1 1s. BY COLOMAN ‘MIKSZATH. 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF PAWLOCZ. 


Fifteen Stories by the eminent Hungarian Author, beautifully [printed on 
excellent paper, most tastefully bound, and embellished with numerous Full- 
page Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. With an Introduction by CLirron 
BINGHAM. 

* What Bret Harte has done for Ca lifornia, Thomas Hardy for rustic Dorsetshire, 
Colomaa Mikszath has done for his native country. Each story is in itself a drama, 
a scene of action, a study of human nature and character, and a sketch of the 
peasant life the author so well knew. Their power is that of simplicity; their only 
ornament is their bare, rugged strength, their absolute truth of portrayal.’—/-xtract 
trom Introduction 


Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H.the Duchess of Fife, H.1.M. the 
Empress of Germany, Right Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BABY’S SOUVENIR. Most handsomely 


edges, etc., price ros. 6d. 

A most charming book to preserve the record of a child’s life from its birth to its 
majority, containing 24 Coloured and other Illustrations printed in Facsimile of the 
Onginal Aquarelles of F. M. Brundage. The following are a few of the subjects, 
with spaces left for filling in details :— 

Naming of Baby. 

The Lock of Hair. Baby’s First Steps. 

Baby's First Word. First Day at School. 
Baby's First Prayer, etc, 


BY GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


r Qu y A ley aes ri adalli Se » ice 6< 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Medallion Picture, price 6s. 6d. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. Sixru Epition, Enlarged 


and thoroughly revised throughout. Richly Illustrated with Full-page 
Portraits of all the latest Champion Dogs, and numerous smaller illus- 
trations. 
A com plete and Practical Guide to all that is known about every Breed of Dog in 
the World, their Show Points, Properties, Uses and Peculiari ties, Successful Man- 
agement in Health and Sickness, Rules and full Particulars of all Dog Clul bs, etc. 


FOURTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


price 5s. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of Twenty: nine 


Fairy Tales. Translated from various Languages by AnTHoNY R. Montana. 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a memoir of Doyle, per an 
Introductien. 


SECOND EDITION, handsomely Sound, cloth gilt, large p ), price 3s. €d, 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: being 


Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR MALE, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 8 large Illustrations 
by Sydney Paget, War Artist to the /diustrated London News in these 
Campaig zns. 


bound, gilt 


Baby’s First Tooth. 


gilt, 2s. 6d., by FRANCIS W. MOORE. 
A Collection of Original Recita- 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth 


HUMOROUS PIECES. | 


tions in Prose and Verse, including— 
Jack and Jill. Oddities of Every Day. 
The Fiat Iron. Little Jack Horner. 
Man Proposes, Advice Gratls. 
And Twenty-three Other Pieces. 


By the same Author. Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
HUMOROUS PLAYS. This Collection of Short Plays, 
Duologues an ut Peover! bs in Action is intended as an addition to the scanty 
assortment of pieces suitable for private representation. 

Having been ori; ginally written for this purpos penned involve only a very 
limited number of characters and no exce “pt ional amount of dramatic ex- 
perience. E ach is comprised within a single act, ond the requirements as to 
scenery, Costumes and stage appliances are of a simple kind. The scenes are 


all indoors. 

All are available fi 
payment, 

The Plays in this volume may also be had separatels 


crown ovo, at Od. each, 


BIRDS CHESS WORKS. 


‘A BIRD’S-EVE VIEW OF CHESS.’ 


yx performance, when in public or private, without 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 


CHESS HISTORY 
REMINISCENCES 


Or igin 


Anecdote 5; Cis 


Just Rex dy. 


Dealing with the and Early History of Chess, together with 


Amusing concerning Noted Players, and con- 
taining a Portrait of the Author, H. E. BIRD. 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 

BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS, 5s. 

BIRDS CHESS MASTERPIECES, 3s. 6d. 
BIRD’S CHESS: a Manual for Beginners, 1s. 


London: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160A FLEET STREET. E.C. 


Publishers» Debrett’s Peerage. 


A Collection of 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, gs. 
Second Edition of 


A MEMOIR OF HRH. THE LATE DUKE OF 


CLARENCE. WRITTEN WITH THE SANCTION OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE of 
Wates. By JAMes EpmMuND VINCENT. With Portraits and Illustrations, 


> vols., 8vo, 325. 
Second Edition of 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, Late DEAN oF WESTMINSTER. 
E. Prornero, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. With the co-operation and sanction of the Very Rev. G. G, 
BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster, With Portraits and Illustrations 


By Row. AND 


2 vols., Crown 8vo, 24s. 
Second Edition of 


THE PAMIRS: Beinc a NarRaTIVE OF A YEAR’s 
EXPEDITION ON HORSEBACK AND ON Foot THROUGH KASHMIR, WESTERN 
Tiper, CHINESE TARTARY, AND RussiAN CENTRAL Asia. By the Ear. or 
DuNMoRE, With Maps and Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Second Edition of 


THE LETTERS OF LADY BURGHERSH (afterwards 


Countess of Westmorland) From GERMANY AND FRANCE DURING THE Cam: 
PAIGN OF 1813-14. Edited by her Daughter, Lapy Rose WEIGALL. With 
Portraits. 


Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE IN PARLIAMENT. A Recorp or THE Daltzy 
EXPERIENCES OF A MEMBER OF THE HovuSsE oF Ci Ns. From 1886 to 
1892 inclusive. By Six RicHARD TEMPLE, Bart. M. ?. GCS. L., DCL, 


LL.D., etc. 
Medium 8vo, 16s. 


ALONE WITH THE HAIRY AINU: or, 3800 Mixes 


ON A Pack SADDLE IN YEZO, AND A CRUISE TO THE KuRILE IsLanps. By 
A. H. Savace Lanpor. With Map and numerous Illustrations by the 
Author 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BARNCRAIG. Episopres IN THE LIFE Oo! 


VittaGE. By GaBriEt SETOUN. 


A SCOTTISH 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


A Romantic HIsToRY, BASED 
THIRD AND FourtH CENTURIES, By 
‘ The Viking Age,’ etc. 


IVAR THE VIKING. 


UPON AUTHENTI Facts 01 THI 
Pau Bb. Di Cuaitiu, Author of 


Crown 8vo, gs. 


JENNY LIND THE ARTIST, 1820-1851, A New 
AND ABRIDGED E DITION OF THI *Memorr oF MapAmMe JENNY LIND. 
GOLDSCM MID ry 1820-51. m MSS. anp DoCUMENTS COLLECTED BY Mr, 
GoLpscHMIDT. By H. Sc. rr Ho_tLtanp, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
aud W. 5S. Rocksrro, Author of ‘The Life of Mendelssohn.’ With Portraits, 


Large Crown 8vo, gs. 


THE CONVERSION ried INDIA, rrom PANTANUS TO 


HE PRESENT TIME, 193-18 By GeorGe Siru, C.1.E., LL.D., Author 
of the Lives of W illiam Carey, Henry Martyn, John Wilson, and Alexander 
Duff. With Illustrations. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR new ZEALAND. 


PENNEFATHER, LL.D. An entirely New Work. 


Plans. 


Edited by F. W 


With numerous Maps and 


own 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GEORGIANA LADY 
DE ROS, witH some REMINISCENCES OF HER FAMILY AND FRIENDS, 


{CLUDING THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By her Daughter, the Hon, Mrs. 
J. R. Swintop With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. By Parrick 
GEDDES »P re ofe -ssor of Botany, University College, Dundee. New Volume of 
Murray’s UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERU s, edited by PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 
With Illustrations. . 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. By A. J. Grant, 


King 3 Ce lege, Cam! bridge, and Staff Lecturer in History to the University 
of Cz mbr rid Yew Volume of Murray's UNivErRSITY EXTENSION SERIES, 
edite: by Pr FESSOR Knicut. With Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


gee EK TE St AME NT. A WoRK DESIGNED FOR STUDENTS POSSESSING 
PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF GREEK. By TueoruiLcus D. Hatt, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE DURING 
FIFTY YEARS, rrom irs FouNnDATION TO THE PRESENT TIME, 1893: 
ty A. G. Bravery, A. C. CHAMPNEys, and J. W. Barnes, With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Medium 8vo, 12s. 


ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. A New and Cheaper Edition 
thoroughly revised. With hitherto unpublished Notes by the Author. E dined. 
with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. M. G. Warkins. With Portrait 
of Mr. St. John, and several new Illustrations. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Glarendon Press List, 


Recent Part (CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING), 12s. 6d. 
[Now ready, 
New Section (CROUCHMAS—CZECH) 4s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 


Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D. 


NOTICE.—The present position of the Work is as follows ; 
Vol. I. A and B. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 
morocco, £2 12s. 6d, 
Vol. Il. C. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 
£2 12s. 6d. 
*.* The Parts comprised in Vols. 
Vol. III. D. and E. 
D. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 


E, Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A, 
E—EVERY. as. 6d. [ Published. 
EVERYBODY—EZOD. [ Shortly. 
Vol. IV. F, G, and H. F. Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 


Imperial 4to, half- 
(Published. 


Imperial 4to, half-morocco, 
(Published. 


I. and II. are still sold separately. 


(In the press. 


‘ The colossal nature of Dr. Murray’s undertaking and monumental thoroughness 
if his work are attested by the fact that this (the second) volume of no less than 
1308 pages is devoted to the letter C alone, and that the space this letter requires 
will even be surpassed by the letter S. On the other hand, nine of the smaller letters, 
X, Z, Y, Q, K, J, N, U, and V, will only require the same amount of space.’ 

Times. 


‘A work of supreme importance to students of botany and to horticulturists.’ 

The work will be completed in Four Parts, which will be issued to Subscribers at 
ki ghtG lineas net. The price will be raised on publication. The completion of the 
wl hole > Work may be expected during the present year, Subscriptions will be received 
until the publication of Part LY. 


Parts I, and I]. (AA—JUSTICIA) now ready, 4to. 


Price to Subscribers who take the whole Work, £2 2s. net each, being £8 §s. net 


AY 


for the Four Parts. 


INDEX KEWENSIS PLANTARUM PHANERO-GAMA- 
RUM Nomina et Synonyma Omnium Generum et Specierum a Linnaeo usque 
ad Annum MDCCCLXXXYV. Complectens, Nomine Recepto, Auctore, 
Patria unicuique Plantae Subjectis, sumptibus beati CAROLI ROBERTI 
DARWIN, ductu et consilic io JOSEP HID. HOOKER, confecit B,. DAYDON 
JACKSON. 

‘Be at anists may well be congratulated on the issue of this important work. It is 
not only destined to be in constant use by working botanists, but will also serve as 

a stand ar d of nomenclature for a considerable time to come.’—A theneum. 


Parts I. I1., and 11, A IQBH’A. 


Imperial 4to, 21s. each. 


THE OTHER GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT (in- 
cluding the Apocryphal Books). By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A., D.D., 
and HENRY A. REDPATH, M.A., assisted by other Scholars. 
Until the publication of Part V., but not afterwards, Subscriptions may be paid in 
advance at the price of £4 4s. for the Six Parts. 
‘The accuracy of the Hebrew words, as well as the figures for the quotations, is 
marvellous.’—Guardian, 
‘A work on which this generation may well congratulate itself.’—Record, 


NEW VOLUME. Demy 8vo, ras. 6d. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. Edited by F. Max 


Mutter. Vol. XLI. The SararparHa-BRAHMANA, according to the Text 
of the MAadhyandina School. Translated by Jutius Ecceuinc. Part III. 
Books V., VI., and VII. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


QUINT] SEPTIMII FLORENTIS TERTULLIANI DE 
PRAESCRIPTIONE HARETICORUM—AD MARTYRAS—AD SCA- 
PULAM. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. HERBERT BINDLEyY, 
B.D., Merton College, Oxford, Principal of Codrington College, Barbados, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. 


‘RULERS OF INDIA.’ 


NEW VOLUME, Crown 8vo, with Map, 2s. 6d. 


HAIDAR ALI AND TIPU SULTAN: and the Struggle 


with the Muhammadan Powers of the South, By Lewin BENTHAM BowriNc, 
C.S.i. 
‘Mr. Bowring’s portraits are just, and his narrative of the continuous military 
: gs po i , , ae ! 
operations of the period full and accurate,’ —7v#tes, 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LAND REVENUE AND 
ITS ADMINISTR: ATION IN BRITISH INDIA. With a Sketch of the 
Land Tenures. ‘By B. H. BAveN-Powe tt, C.I.E., F.RS.E.," M.R.A. S., late 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and one of the Jud ges of the Chie f Covrt of the 
Punjab. 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY PROWDE, fteiiaia dink Warehouse Amen Corner, E.C. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Saiabonth, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered 1 aye Hemstitched - 
Ladies’ . 4 . 2/3¢&| Ladies’ ; « 2/9 @& 
Gents’ . i 3/3) 8 n |Gents . . 3/11) & 





IRISH ‘DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner } Napkins, ss. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 ‘yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
8 yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz.  Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 2}d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


1 Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
Ry ‘Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4- -fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra) N.B. —Old Shirts m ade good as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
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Works by R. L. Stevenson 


Published by CASSELL & COMPANY. 





FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, price 6s. 


CATRIONA. 


A Sequel 


to ‘Kidnapped,’ 


Being Memoirs of the Further Adventures of David Balfour at Home and 


Abroad. 


‘Mr. Stevenson has here given us a novel of extraordinary 
fascination. Upon him, if upon any one of Scott’s successors, 
has the mantle of the Wizard fallen. ... The heroine Catriona 
is beyond all praise. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 





As fascinating as Miranda and Mignon, | 


to whom she is in some sort akin, she throws a halo of heroism | 


as well as of beauty over the book from her first appearance to 
the last page. . . . It would be hard to match anywhere, 
and impossible to surpass, such writing as that on pages 
295 and 296, where the delightful simplicity of the girl's nature 
is rendered by a marvellous delicacy of touch. —At¢henaum. 


‘Mr. Stevenson has achieved the almost unique success of 
producing a ‘‘ sequel” that is as good as the story which it con- 
tinues and concludes.’—Academy. 


‘We do not think that we have read any book of the author's 
with more sustained and varied interest.’ —Saturday Review. 


‘A more ingenious and finished piece of work than its brilliant 
and entertaining predecessor. There may be less sensational 
adventure, though there is sensation enough, but the plot has 
been devised with admirable art, and depends much on the 
subtle development of character.’— 77mes. 


‘Mr. Steverson has done a really fine thing, and has 
enriched our literature with a love-story of something very like 
classic texture. Immortality is a dangerous word to flourish 
with . . . but so much we may confidently say, that it will be a 


very exquisite love-idyll indeed which shall, so to speak, elbow out | 
y exq ) | . : 
| without recourse to “ Kidnapped” in the first instance... . 
| There could be nothing finer in description than the lovers’ walk 


of memory the story of David and Catriona. . . . In a word, it 
takes a high, if not the highest, place among the many delightful 
creations of Mr. Stevenson’s genius.’— Westminster Gazette. 


‘Mr, Stevenson, brilliant and original romancist as he had 


| already shown himself, had hitherto left untouched what might 


seem the very cardinal points of romance—love and a heroine. 
Mr. Stevenson has now dared the experiment that his prestige 
challenged, and the result is a success signal enough and 
characteristic enough to satisfy the most jealous Steven- 
sonlian, ‘“ Catriona” has to the full that nameless witchery 
which is the sovereign grace of romance.’ —S¢. James's Gazette. 


‘It is an admirable romance, admirably told.’ 
Datly Telegraph. 


‘Without vain pretence to any spirit of prophecy, one may 
affirm, with some show of confidence, that here, between the 
covers of this volume, is the supreme imaginative boon of 
1893.’—Daily Chronicle. 


‘“ Catriona” is in the nature of a sequel, and as it is only 
the master hand who can be triumphant with a sequel, 
so here we find Mr. Stevenson separating himself by illimitable 
space from the majority. “Catriona” is a book to read 
lovingly’—Datly Graph 


‘With all the old eagerness we turn page after page of the 
thrilling romance. —.Swz. 


‘The story is an entrancing one, and may be enjoyed 


to Leyden.’—Liverpool Mercury. 





Other Works by 


Thirty jifth Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


‘Kidnapped.’ 


‘** Kidnapped ”’ is almost, if not quite, as fascinating as ‘‘ Treasure 
The interest is as steadily 


Illustrated Edition. 


Island”; and in some respects we prefer it. 
sustained, and there is more sobriety in the sensations. 
beginning to the end there is a rich variety of vividly dramatic incidents. 
** Kidnapped,” as we think, ranks rather before ‘‘Treasure Island,” 
inasmuch as there are deeper and more delicate discriminations of 
character. And that is rare in a short tale of stirring adventure, although 
written with the romantic but realistic minuteness of Defoe.'’— 7imes. 


Forty-erghth Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


Treasure Island. With 2s Illustrations 
and a Map. 


‘As we follow the narrative of the boy Jim Hawkins we hold our 
breath at his dangers, and breathe again at his escapes.'—Atheneum. 


Twenty-Second Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


The Master of Ballantrae. 
trated. 


‘©The Master of Ballantrae”’ is one of these few books which even 
a poor man says to himself, when he has finished it, ‘‘I would give a 
guinea never to have read it, that I might read it again for the first 
time.” ’—Mr. JAMES PAYN in the //lustrated Londen News. 


| that Mr. Stevenson has ever given to the world. 


Illus- | 





R. L. Stevenson. 
Twenty-fourth Thousand. 6s. 


The Wrecker. By R. L. STEVENSON 


and Lioyp OspouRNE. Illustrated. 


‘From first page to last the book overflows with action—action—action: 


From the | Yet there is contained in it some of the cleverest character-sketching 


Mr. Stevenson has done.’—Dat/y Telegraph. 


Eighth Thousand. 6s. 


Island Nights’ Entertainments. 


‘«‘Tsland Nights’ Entertainments” consists of three of the best stories 
It is hard to decide 
which is the most attractive and interesting.’— World. 


Twenty-first Thousand. 3s. Od. 


The Black Arrow: A Tale of the 


Two Roses. Illustrated. 


‘If “Ivanhoe” be the most brilliant tale for boys which genius ever 
penned, ‘‘ The Black Arrow"’ certainly deserves to be mentioned next to it. 
Mr. Stevenson's delightful story is fresh, eager, and skilful.’—Sectator. 


Third Thousand. Os. 


A Foot-Note to History. Fight Years 


of Trouble in Samoa. 


‘ Mr. Stevenson's powers of vivid insight and portrayal of character, and 
the wonderful charm of his style, whether in describing or in commentating, 
do not desert him in the telling of this island story.’—Scotsman. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris & Melbourne. 
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NOTES 

Tue Prime Minister had a hearty reception in the 
Commons on Friday, and Mr. Balfour presented the wonted 
birthday congratulations, ‘a great courtesy’ duly acknow- 
ledged by the recipient. On the plea of public interest, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty refused to 
discover any portion of the Naval policy of the Govern- 
ment: revelation would come with the Estimates—when 
it could no longer be avoided. The Solicitor-General 
again displayed unexpected ability, in snubbing Mr. Dalziel, 
over further questions concerning the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg’s income. It was stated by the Prime Minister, 
in reply to Mr. Labouchere, that discussion on Egyptian 
affairs was deemed undesirable at present. Of course, he 
added, any negotiations for the evacuation of the country 
would take place, not with the Khedive, but with the Suze- 
rain Power. The House once more went into Committee 
on the Parish Councils Bill, and the proceedings were as 
dreary as usual. Mr. Stephens’s proposal that the guar- 
dians’ term of office should be reduced from three years 
to twelve months was negatived without a division. Sir 
Francis Powell moved that the guardians should retire 
in a body at the end of every three years, but the 
amendment was rejected by 123 to 89 votes. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board proposed that 
guardians should have permission to elect chairmen or 
vice-chairmen, or both, outside their ranks, and that 
any one so chosen should be an additional member. 
Despite certain warnings of opposition at a subsequent 
stage, the proposal was adopted. On _ the question 
whether or not Clause Nineteen should be added to the 
Bill, Mr. Long repudiated the suggestion that the Opposi- 
tion had sought to prevent the extension of self-govern- 
ment: it had merely tried to stop an experiment in Poor- 
Law administration hazardous as unnecessary. Mr. 
Balfour condemned both the revolutionary clause and the 
methods adopted in forcing it through the House. On 
a division the Clause as amended was added to the 
measure by 114 to 63 votes. The next Clause, dealing 
with the names of county districts and District Councils 
was adopted after some verbal alterations. 





Sir Joun Ricsy had on Monday another opportunity of 
displaying his ingenuity in answering impudent questions 
as to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s annuity. Replying to 
Mr. Labouchere he stated that payments to His Royal 
Highness were made, not in respect of any Executive 
decision but, in obedience to the Act of "73, and the 
Letters Patent under it. The Prime Minister, adverting 
to Sir Donald Macfarlane’s suggestion of the closure for 
the Parish Councils Bill, indicated that an arrangement 
had been reached onthe subject. It would be practicable 
he said, to send the measure to the Lords by the 19th at 
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latest ; and hence exceptional procedure would not be 
necessary. On Clause Twenty-one, which provided that 
chairmen of District Councils should be ex-officio justices 
of the peace, the President of the Local Government 
Board moved that this should not apply to women 
appointed to preside over those bodies, and he was 
supported by 144 to 38 votes. The omission of the Clause 
was advocated by Mr. Hanbury, who demonstrated the 
inconsistency of the Government in abolishing one set of 
ex-officio appointments and introducing another. Of 
course, the Item cared naught for consistency, and the 
Clause was supported by 144 to 65. The next two Clauses 
were adopted after brief discussion. 





In the Commons on Tuesday the Colonial Under- 
Secretary informed Mr. Labouchere that, according to Sir 
Henry Loch, statements concerning the settlement in 
Matabeleland should be accepted with great reserve. 
Towns had not been marked out, though the position of 
future townships had been discussed ; and land had not 
been appropriated, though farms had been chosen subject 
to the approval of the authorities. Doubtless there would 
be a surplusage of land for colonisation after native wants 
had been supplied, but the arrangements would be framed 
by the High Commissioner and Mr. Rhodes, and sub- 
mitted to Parliament. The Prime Minister and the 
Solicitor General were plied with more questions concern- 
ing the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and their rejoinders were 
marked by Parliamentary skill. Clauses Twenty-four 
and Twenty-five of the Parish Councils Bill were adopted 
after verbal amendments. On the following Clause 
the President of the Local Government Board complained 
of the exhaustive and academic nature of the discussion, 
and hinted at a repudiation of the compact. It was 
pointed out by Mr. Long that to chide and censure the 
Opposition was scarce the way to expedite business. The 
Clause was ultimately adopted, as was the succeeding 
couple. On Clause Twenty-nine Mr. Talbot endeavoured 
to secure the omission of the administrative County of 
London, and of every county borough, but the proposal 
was defeated by 118 to 50 votes. That Clause and the 
next one were passed ere the midnight rule brought 
about the adjournment of the House. 





Tue whole of Wednesday’s sitting was devoted to the 
Parish Councils Bill, and considerable progress was made 
with the business. Dealing with registration difficulties 
presented in Clause Thirty-one, the President of the 
Local Government Board admitted that the measure 
could not come into operation in April; and, though he 
adhered to his scheme for the permanent form of the 
register, he stated that a temporary arrangement might 
be devised whereby the enactment would come into force 
this year. Sir Charles Dilke welcomed the announce- 
ment, but trusted local authorities would not be permitted 
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to compile registers without supervision, as the mapping- 
out of the new wards would afford extensive opportunities 
of gerrymandering. On behalf of the Opposition, Mr. 
Long objected to the proposal, declared that the Govern- 
ment alone was to blame for the extraordinary condition 
of affairs now prevailing, and urged that a measure 
providing for the revision of the registers should be passed 
ere the Bill came into operation. The Clause was adopted, 
and Clauses Thirty-three, Thirty-four, Thirty-six, and 
Thirty-eight to Forty-four were similarly disposed of, while 
Clauses Thirty-five and Thirty-seven were postponed. 
Discussion followed on Clause Forty-five, which regulated 
the making up of parish accounts, and the matter was still 
under consideration when progress was reported. 





On Thursday, the Home Secretary informed the 
Commons that next Session he would propose legislation 
for curtailing long hours in dangerous trades. The usual 
inquiries as to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s income having 
been answered, Sir Edward Grey mentioned that the 
question whether or not compensation should be de- 
manded for the fatal results of the explosion off Gober- 
nadore Island would be deferred until the conflict in 
Brazil was at an end. It was stated by the Prime 
Minister that an early opportunity would be taken of 
considering the Lords amendments on the Fisheries 
Regulation (Scotland) Bill. Proceeding, he declared that 
he could hold out no hope of carrying over to next 
Session such Bills on the Order Book as had been read a 
second time. Of course, it was a pity that the labours of 
the House on uncompleted Bills should be wasted ; but, 
as the Government had renounced any claim of prefer- 
ence for certain measures mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech, it could make no demand on behalf of others. 
Discussion of the Parish Councils Bill was resumed, and Mr. 
Storey’s amendment to Clause Forty-five, designed to 
secure the auditing of Parish Council accounts for the 
local auditor, was negatived without a division. It was 
arranged that the present period of audit should be 
maintained, and that voters should have power to inspect 
the accounts and to make extracts from them. The only 
other matter worthy notice was the Henryfowlerisation 
of the Clause dealing with retiral of guardians by rotation. 





Mr. H. H. Jounson has resigned his commission as Her 
Majesty’s representative in Central Africa, owing to diffi- 
culties with the South Africa Company. Details are not to 
hand at the time of going to press, but it is understood 
that the South Africa Company will waive its claims to 
jurisdiction over territories which Mr. Johnson rules, and 
thus permit him to continue his useful work. The news 
from Nyassaland relates that Dr. Hine, of the Universities 
Mission, had established a station at Unangu, in Portuguese 
territory, with every prospect of success. The Sultan of 
Morocco is preparing to start for Melilla, and will be there 
in about two months; several Riff chiefs have given up 
their Spanish prisoners, and Marshal Campos accompanied 
by three warships has arrived at Tangier, whence he will 
travel to Fez, to lay the Spanish demands before tbe 
Sultan. It is interesting to observe that the Egyptian 
Gazette has published an inspired article condemning the 
recent action of the Legislative Council: which shows 
that for the present the Khedive is inclined to accept our 
occupation as inevitable. Three native members have been 
added to the Alexandria Municipality, however, which 
seems to show that Abbas is afraid of the strength of the 
Young Egypt party. 
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Mr. Ceci Rropes is paying far too much attention to 
Mr. Labouchere. The version of his first speech, as given 
by The Pall Mall, represents him to have talked of the 
‘temper that lost us America,’ which is nonsense. Loben- 
gula’s allies should be left to prate, as at Northampton, 
of the massacre of 2000 wounded, and Khama’s horror 
of bloodguiltiness, until they have alienated every man of 
intelligence by their folly. Also Mr. Rhodes, to judge by 
his deliverance at Cape Town, entertains a strong suspi- 
cion that the Government will override his settlement, 
and he threatens to fight the question ‘on constitutional 
lines.’ Of course the Cape Premier may be in possession 
of private information, and a Ministry can never be 
trusted that is directed by its Radical tail. But Mr, 
Buxton would have some difficulty in explaining away his 
recent utterances, and, on the whole, the presumption is 
that Mr. Rhodes wants to ‘bluff’ Sir Henry Loch and 
Lord Ripon. 


Tue most important news from Africa relates to the 
mutiny of the Dahomeyan troops in the Cameroons, 
The Governor appears to have advised his superiors of the 
outbreak twice: but he had defeated the rebels before 
any notice was taken of his information. It seems that 
sixty men of the Dahomeyan police, with forty armed 
women, broke into the Governor’s store, seized the 
ammunition and rifles, and did about £20,000 worth of 
damage before they were dispersed, flying into the bush 
in company with squads of blacks from Togoland. Further, 
that the German station was in possession of the mutineers 
for about ten days. As far as can be gathered, the Ger- 
man officials had behaved to the police much as they had 
behaved to the natives in Samoa, and have only them- 
selves to thank for the outbreak. The affair only shows 
the radical inability of Germany to govern her colonies 
decently. However, all the ringleaders have been 
captured and quiet is restored. In French Dahomey there 
has also been fighting, in which the French appear to have 
had the worst of it. King Behanzin is for making terms 
as to his place of residence, and General Dodds refuses to 
grant any ; so that there is a prospect that the King will 
remain ‘ out’ and renew guerilla hostilities at any rate. 





Tue reported defeats of the Congo troops and the 
Katanga Company’s troops are not confirmed, and Captain 
Dhanis is now in communication with Captain Poultier, 
both of them having defeated considerable forces of 
Manyema Arabs. But a later despatch makes out 
that the pair of them have been beaten at Kasongo by 
Mosood von Suleiman Turki. The quarrel which the 
Temps is carrying on with nobody in particular as to the 
doings of Lieutenant Mizon continues. and the ZT'emps has 
with some honesty confessed that its initial propositions 
were inaccurate. The latest letters from Uganda report 
that the last outbreaks were easily calmed down and that 
all is going well in the province. The Government still 
refuses to present Sir Gerald Portal’s report ; it is strange 
that no questions have been lately asked in either House 
on this point. 





In Hungary the bishops have been girding themselves 
for the coming fight on the Marriage Bill. They have 
circulated a manifesto among the minor clergy setting out 
the Church position on the question. Dr. Wekerli, the 
Premier, replied with a New Year speech to his party. 
Judiciously he laid stress on the confidence reposed in 
himself and the Ministry by the Apostolic King. His 
oratory dealt with the coming Marriage Bill along with 
the projected changes in the municipal system. There 
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was no wish, he protested, to injure the Church, but 
unquestionably the people backed the Government in its 
efforts to bring Hungary into line in ecclesiastical 
questions with the rest of civilised Europe. In Austria 
proper attention has continued to settle itself in the 
Omladina, and their connection with the Young Czechs. 
The secretary of the party in the Bohemian Diet has been 
arrested on a charge of complicity in the revolutionary 
designs of the party. Nothing of any importance has 
happened in Germany. The Conservatives are still furious 
with Count Caprivi. The Kaiser delivered no speech on 
the occasion of the New Year. 





Fresu troubles have arisen in South America: a war 
(namely) between Nicaragua and Honduras. It appears 
that the President of the first State has abetted the 
invasion of the second by some insurgents under General 
Bonilla, and that General Vasquez threatens reprisals. 
As yet only twenty-five persons have been killed, but the 
belligerents will soon warm to their work. Concerning 
Brazil the reports are, as ever, conflicting. Marshal 
Peixoto’s troops seem to be utterly worsted in Rio Grande 
do Sul. On the other hand, Admiral de Mello appears 
bent upon avoiding an engagement, and is cruising some- 
where to the south of Pernambuco. Also Admiral de 
Goma makes singularly little progress with the capture of 
Rio, and has even lost some of the positions hitherto held 
by the insurgents. The hope of the Government lies in 
the arrival of the five German torpedo-boats, that of the 
rebels in the approach of their friends from Rio Grande. 
The former are due in a fortnight; the latter are many 
miles away, and though 14,000 strong they are said to be 
short of ammunition. 

Wirn ’93 has gone one of the mighty hunters and great 
discoverers of the century. Sir Samuel White Baker in 
his threescore and ten years performed a great work for 
science, for civilisation, and for Britain. Next to Speke 
he did most in his generation for the unravelling of the 
long-hidden secret of the Nile sources. Next to Gordon, 
he is the hero of the effort—ending, through no fault of 
his, in splendid failure—to reduce the Soudan to order 
and to put down the Slave Trade. As a hunter and killer 
of big ‘game,’ as a man expert alike with the rifle and 
the pen, there is perhaps no one of his time to be placed 
before him. Sir Samuel Baker has left his mark on many 
parts of the world—on Turkey, on Syria, and on Cyprus 
among other countries. But it was in India, and more 
particularly in Ceylon, where he first made his name. To 
many it will seem that none of his later books comes up in 
freshness and the wealth and interest of shikar lore, to 
his volumes on the elephant hunting and other sports 
afforded by that beautiful island. But in Africa 
he had a wider field for adventures and a larger audience. 
His expedition up the Nile in ’63 was one of the most 
remarkable and successful in the annals of exploration ; 
and _ his meeting with Speke and Grant, was one of 
the first of a series of dramatic encounters of great 
travellers in the heart of Africa. There followed his 
discovery of the Albert Nyanza, long known as Baker's 
Lake ; and in this, as in so many of his other exploits, his 
wife could claim her own share of the glory and credit. 
His explorations and hunting adventures on the Abyssinian 
frontier are scarce so well remembered, but from a 
hunter’s point of view they are more noteworthy, Then 
came the arduous and thankless labour of governing the 
Soudan under Khedive Ismail. His memory should be 
cherished, not only as one of the greatest of modern 
explorers and sportsmen, but as a patriot with an imperial 
gtasp of mind, who lived unto an age of Little Englanders. 
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PARLIAMENTARY MANAGEMENT AGAIN 


NHE sagacity of the Radical journalist has led him 
to the discovery that the Opposition has been 
brought to reason by the approach of the election in 
the Horncastle Division. We are not imitating his own 
noble style of sarcasm, for some degree of sagacity 
is really shown in extracting this explanation of 
the conduct of the Opposition. To be sure it 
gives no account of what it professes to make in- 
telligible, but it serves as an excuse for omitting to 
find some account of the reasons which have induced 
the Cabinet to come some way to meet the Opposi- 
tion. It can readily be understood that this is 
not the side by which the Gladstonian journalist 
would prefer to approach the present compromise. 
Wherefore, he does well in choosing another; nor 
is it a fair ground for blaming him, that 
his solution of the mystery only suggests a fresh 
question which he will not find it easy to answer. 
That question must be put in any case, and 
thus it runs: If the Horncastle election has in- 
duced the Opposition to speak with the Ministry, 
what has induced the Ministry to make advances to 
the Opposition? It is not the Unionists who have 
offered to surrender, nor on the high Gladstonian 
doctrine was there any reason to grant them terms if 
they made the offer. Why, then, have articles been drawn 
up and concessions made? The coming Horncastle 
election is just as likely to have influenced the one 
side as the other. If the Opposition has a motive to 
show the rural voter that it is not labouring to deprive 
him of the joy of possessing a Parish Council, Ministers 
are not without an immediate motive for convincing 
the country ratepayer that it is not indifferent to a 
wasteful administration of the Poor Laws. They should 
also persuade the Churchman that they are determined 
not to leave the Church quite without security against 
the political Dissenter. 

As things stand, the desire to influence a by-election 
is likely to have its full effect on both sides (for such 
is the nature of Parliamentary Government); yet it is 
hardly necessary to look to Horncastle for the deter- 
mining motive of the Ministry’s action within the last 
ten days. The state of public business and the prospect 
of the block ahead, if some means of promoting the pass- 
ing of the Bill were not found, are quite enough to 
account for the event. The heroic course pursued by 
Mr. Cobb, driven wild by the horrid certainty that his 
amendment to the allotment will be ‘ cut’ in favour of 
Mr. Chaplin’s, is not available. Given the general 
want of enthusiasm for this great measure, and remem- 
bering that even Mr. Torr, who is to capture Horn- 
castle for the Gladstonians, finds it necessary to assure 
electors that he will never consent to give Irish 
members votes in English affairs, it would not 
do to force the Bill through after the Home Rule 
precedent by the help of this same Irish vote. That 
were the way to secure the entire and approved 
rejection of the Bill by the Lords. A_ second 
experience of that kind is not to be invited. 
Therefore there was nothing for it but to come for- 
ward with promises of concession sufficient to induce 
the Opposition to lend its help to the Bill. And 
this Ministers have decided to do not a day too soon. 
Mr. Cobb and the country Liberals may meet and 
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The Ministry can 


rage, but it will be to no purpose. 
They cannot 


for the time being do without them. 
flatter themselves with the hope of future revenge 
because it is not in their power to do without the 
Ministry. Mr. Gladstone may go on with his com- 
promise, sure that when his Radical Items are wanted 
they cannot choose but come to him. 

That the arrangement made with the Opposition, 
whatever may be its extent (a point left in some 
obscurity), amounts to a confession of defeat—this is the 
aspect of the question on which we naturally prefer to 
look. If the Bill had been managed in this spirit 
from the beginning, which was the substance of the 
‘honourable understanding, it would have been 
through Committee before Christmas. The Ministry 
preferred to please Mr. Cobb, and the result is that 
the Bill is not through Committee yet, and will not 
be carried through except at the price of throwing over 
that eminent Gladstonian, and _ reverting to the 
honourable understanding. If this is not a confession 
of blunder and defeat even in Gladstonian eyes, we 
cannot by much effort realise what degree of beating 
will convince them that they have decidedly got the 
worst. If the Ministry is prepared to accept amend- 
ments which are made with the object of limiting the 
influence of the election of Poor-law Guardians by 
‘co-opted’ members of the Board, what reason was 
there for forcing Clause 19 through by the help of the 
Irish vote ? If the abolition of the ex-officio guardian was 
so vital a matter that the Government was prepared to 
make a quarrel with the Opposition over it, then with 
what consistency is it agreed now to supply what 
is avowedly intended to be a substitute? If the 
Government is prepared to give security that the 
landlord shall not be quite defenceless against vexa- 
tious inroads, made under pretence of supplying 
allotments, if the Church is to be protected from 
plunder, why could the Ministry not give the assurances 
before, and so secure the smooth passage of the Bill. 
It is impossible to frame any theory of its motives 
which is consistent with the supposition that there has 
been any degree of intelligence in its management. By 
pushing Mr. Fowler aside to please Mr. Cobb, it 
made the Bill contentious; by making concessions it 
gives up every shadow of a right to complain of 
obstruction. Moreover, it has only gained this much : 
that the Opposition has promised to co-operate in 
passing the Bill through by the 20th. Now, this is 
no promise to accept every clause in the Bill, and, 
further, it is no promise, or shadow or shade of a 
promise, that the Lords will accept those parts of it 
which were forced through by the Irish vote. Indeed, 
if the Bill comes back amended after the recess which 
the Commons are to allow themselves, the situation 
will not be materially better than it was Jast week. 
And it is a genuine comfort to think that the amateurs 
who drafted the Bill, have made it certain that it shall 
not, without revision, come into operation until "95! 


THE RESOLUTION EXPLANATIONS 


‘ ie is not intended to hold any inquiry, said Sir 

Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, ‘as all the facts 
have been ascertained.’ If they have it is through no 
fault of his. The whole week long he has shuffled 
and equivocated and bluffed and blustered with an 
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uneasy ease that exalts him into the first rank of 
Gladstonian administrators. We must confess that 
we entertain some delicate scruples against breaking 
in too rudely on the Nirvana he has possibly gained 
and certainly deserves. ‘The last day or two there 
has been an under-song of irritation in his utterances 
on this subject, vaguely suggestive of the desire to 
enjoy a few moments of godlike repose. None the 
less great deeds must not lack their chroniclers : here, 
therefore, let them be chronicled. 

When the House came back, straining in the slips 
after the prolonged festivities of the lavish holiday per- 
mitted to it, Sir Ughtred was absent. By the strangest 
of chances, the Civil Lord was also absent. As Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out, this must have been due to 
some unforeseen and special cause. Mr. Robertson, 
indeed, has been somewhat distracted of late from 
Naval affairs by researches concerning the legitimacy 
of peers. What had befallen Sir Ughtred doth not yet 
appear. Whatever the reason of his absence, it is 
plain that he was not investigating the case of the 
Resolution. Next day, however, he appeared, and 
was startled to find several self-styled experts 
had already got hold of the ship’s name and were 
asking questions. It was a position that would 
dumfounded any but the acutest Parlia- 
mentarian. Sir Ughtred was not dumfounded., 
Certainly the Resolution rolled heavily, but then she 
did not roll so much when she was put head on to the 
It might 
have been 35 degrees ; it might have been more. An 
officer had stated in the public Press that she rolled 
some 45. But he little knows his Sir Ughtred who 
thinks so decorous an official would have heard of 
this. Besides, she might roll 60 degrees, and even 
then there was a chance she would not capsize. 
‘To the question whether she was kept head to sea 
for fear of capsizing, Sir Ughtred had only to 
answer that the depth of water in the engine-room was 
doubtless exaggerated. You might have thought the 
vessel would have been docked in Haulbowline. But 
you must not expect that battleships can be docked in 
every dock ; besides she was really so little damaged that 
it was thought better to take her to the better equipped 
Devonport. Also, there were no experts at Haulbow- 
line. And the questions and the answers were the first 
day. Further impertinent inquiries elicited the facts 
that the Resolution put back to Queenstown for fear 
coal should run short ; that she had plenty of coal to 
get to Gibraltar ; that she left port 500 tons short of 
her full capacity ; he had said how many feet of water 
there were in the engine-room the other day (vide 
supra); inquiries had been made, but inquiries in the 
House would not be answered. 

It is true that one deduction from all this impotent 
incoherency is that Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth is as 
near an ideally bad Secretary of the Navy as we can 
look for in this imperfect world. But that after all isa 
matter more for his own personal satisfaction than for 
the serious consideration of anybody else. It must not 
blind us to the other conclusion. Since the Admiralty 
says nothing in explanation of the Resolution’s behaviour 
it is only a just implication that it has nothing to say. 
Therefore we conclude that the ship was sent to sea 
with her stability untested and short of coal. That 
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sea. How much she rolled he did not know. 


only shows a carelessness that time has almost mellowed 
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into a tradition of the service. Also Haulbowline would 
be more than half useless to us in war-time ; but we sup- 
pose we ought to be grateful it is of any use at all. 
And what is more, we conclude that the absence of any 
explanation of Captain Hall’s action means that the 
Resolution really could not weather the Bay in winter, or 
at any rate that she behaved so badly as to make her 
captain think she could not. We bearin mind the fact 
that the Resolution type furnishes the most powerful 
wing of our first fighting line—the backbone of the 
squadron we rely on for Britain's salvation. What 
is the conclusion? The Resolution might be a most 
effective vessel in action. But of what possible value 
are battleships that cannot even get to Gibraltar to 
pen the French in the Mediterranean?’ ‘The first 
duty cf a ship is to float, not to be a locomotive fort. 
Indeed, the weight of the armament only intensifies 
the danger when a ship begins to roll. Had the gear 
of one of the Resolution’s sixty-seven ton guns but 
given way, all would have been over with her. Then 
for the final danger, why put big guns on ships that in 
heavy weather can make no practice with them? It 
may be replied that naval battles are seldom fought in 
gales. But remember that in our next war we must be 
the blockading fleet or submit to commercial ruin. 
Station a fleet of Resolutions outside Gibraltar ; the 
enemy's squadron has only to wait till the sea gets up. 
Then we shall stagger and bang off projectiles into the 
eye of day and the bottom of the sea until the enemy 
has ceased laughing and is pleased to sink us. We do 
not say the British fleet is a fleet of Resolutions. But 
even one case is disquieting enough to warrant at least 
a few words of straightforward explanation. 


SOCIAL WRECKAGE 


\ J HEN Mr. Gladstone, face to face with the 

imperious demands of an election which he 
knows he must lose unless he can win over the Socialists, 
Extremists, Sentimentalists, General Fadmongers, 
found it necessary to throw cold water on the philan- 
thropic projects of Professor Stuart, Major Wembourne, 
the Clerk of the Shoreditch Vestry and _ other 
‘deputators, the evidence against them must—it is 
safe to assume—have been irresistible. ‘Back to the 
land’ is a pleasing cry enough; but it has no charm 
for a 'I'reasury Bench in act to meditate upon means 
whereby a decreasing revenue may be adjusted to a 
growing expenditure, It is a misfortune, as common 
sense and practical experience have shown, that certain 
crazy persons should have taken it into their heads that 
the Unemployed Question is to be settled on the farms. 
The argument is easy: ‘ Here in London are thousands 
of idlers ; there in the shires are thousands of idle acres. 
Why not plant the one on the other and kill two birds 
with one stone ?’ Not less easy is the answer that the 
experiment, no matter where nor under what condi- 
tions it has been tried, has always resulted in an all- 
round waste of time, cash, energy, and good intentions ? 
Substantially this was the cry with which ‘ General’ 
Booth some years ago awakened the philanthropist, and 
got the actual start in the farming business. He 
vowed to reclaim the Submerged Tenth and the Essex 
saltings by means of a system that would work with 
mathematical certainty. ‘The lost souls and the waste 
lands were to be recovered simultaneously ; and the 
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arguments used are in high favour to-day. To put 
plenty of labour and sewage on the land was the 
counsel tendered to Mr. Gladstone by the Vestry 
Deputation and to a benevolent public by the 
‘General.’ Ensure these conditions, and there would 
be crops some thrice as abundant as before! “Tis the 
burden too of the Socialist lecturer who is nowadays 
a wonderful farmer in thought—even if he has never 
tilled a square yard of kitchen garden. Mr. Booth has 
qualities the Socialist Gentleman has not ; and to study 
the Salvation Army as a commercial speculation is 
to develop an acute respect for him as a man of 
business. 

The Hadleigh experiment was started under ideal 
circumstances. Close on twelve hundred acres were 
purchased for £19,000. Some of the land was valued 
at £60 an acre, and was admirably suited for extensive 
cultivation ; while a great deal of it, being in rough 
grass, was very ready to join the process of reclamation 
designed by the new owner. And no Co-operative 
Society ever set out with a surer market. ‘The idealist’s 
aim is to have his farm colony in the country and his 
labour colony in the town: so that his produce may 
pass from one to another without the help of the 
middleman. Now, the stores, shops and shelters of the 
Army are a ready-made market of the exact sort in 
request ; and the estate, we understand, is tithe-free. 
Here was no plundering squire nor ravenous parson ; 
here the labourer had fullest access to the land; here 
he was free to enjoy the fruits of his labour! And the 
‘General’s’ aims were by no means circumscribed 
within the realisation of the land reformer’s dream. 
He was to renovate the moral strength as well as the 
mechanical skill of his workmen, despatch them to 
Trans-oceanic colonies, there to develop into a great 
people. ‘That, and no other ; and so charming did the 
vision seem that in some quarters grave doubts were enter- 
tained lest it should tempt your self-supporting man to 
go and get himself submerged. ‘The awakening of the 
Army from its dream has been violent indeed. From 
the matter-of-fact Report issued by the Labour De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, it appears that 
Hadleigh is less a Farm Colony than a brick-field. 
Out of 241 colonists, that is, only 13 are farming: 
while 106 are brick-making, 35 are market-gardening, 
one is a nursery hand, and a wharf, a sawmill, and 
some other industries absorb such energy as is left. 
With as much of irony as is permissible in a Blue-book 
the writer closes his Report with the remark that ‘the 
proposed establishment of an oversea colony for 
emigrants has not yet become an accomplished 
fact. If you look at his facts you cannot choose 
but conclude that there is no need for one. ‘The 
colony, to be plain, is not putting the land to 
profitable use, nor training decent citizens, nor doing 
anything except provide rough work for a limited 
number of men: so that both the purchase money and 
the money laid out have been utterly wasted. And if 
‘General’ Booth, or anybody else, affects to believe 
that any moral good has been achieved, he must argue 
that the Army’s methods work with uncommon celerity ; 
for the truth is, Labour will not stay. Of 991 colonists 
who have passed through the farm between the opening 
in May 1891, and the last day of June 1893, more 
than the half left after less than three months trial ; 
and only 47 have stuck to it for more than a year. Is 
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it credible that the morals of the Submerged are to be 
rehabilitated by a few weeks experience in a brickfield ? 
Yet they are capital materiai for the reformer: the 
most of them being in the prime of life. Only 
‘single’ men are admitted ; but, as the Report says 
some of these have probably been married, and have 
left their wives. Not fewer than 137 men were 
dismissed for drunkenness or misconduct: so that 
apparently there is a depth which even the Salva- 
tionist allows to be hopeless. Had the colony been a 
financial success, the General might possibly have 
been relieved; but it is not a financial success, and 
that is what beyond all else is sickening the 
promoters. The first Report showed a profit of 
£42; and it was hoped that the revenue would in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. The next Report, 
however, set forth a loss of £1600; and it is told that 
the last discovers a deficit of £3600. 

Here, then, is a scheme which, considered from the 
most favourable point of view, has cost much money 
and has been altogether unprofitable. And if a 
few souls have been saved, it has been at a price 
per soul which may be quoted with admiration beside 
the result of the Mission to the Jews. But the 
advocate of Farm Colonies, while admitting that 
‘General’ Booth has grossly failed at Hadleigh, 
will have it that his failure was due to bad manage- 
ment, and goes into details designed to show how 
much better the work might have been done. Un- 
fortunately for his case, he must apply the same test 
to all the other countries in which the experiment has 
been tried; and to do that is to find ruin writ large 
everywhere. And the reasons are plain. Social 
Wreckage is the worst material possible. The Un- 
employed of the towns hate every sort of work 
connected with the land, and cannot do it. The 
outcasts who try these Colonies are (76 per cent. 
of them in Germany) gaol-birds with whom the 
reputable man will not consort. And the enthusiast 
who holds that, where free labour and personal 
enterprise have failed, a Committee of Management 
and a gang of habitual criminals will succeed, that 
person, we say, is beyond the reach of argument. 


THE WRONG WAY AND THE RIGHT 


ICILY has long been a reproach to the Italian 
kD Government, until her present condition consti- 
tutes a national disgrace. In truth, the race is utterly 
given over to idleness and turbulence, and popular 
Government has but aggravated the ills that may (or 
may not) have been created by despotism. Since the 
liberation, Cabinet after Cabinet has striven to stamp 
out brigandage, but that time-honoured trade simply 
leads captivity captive. ‘ What avail mounted patrols, 
asked a bedevilled Minister of the Interior, ‘when, 
like all good Sicilians, they act as guides to the 
robbers, and pouch their share of the plunder ?’ 
The only remedy, of course, is to land regulars 
at Palermo, when lawlessness comes to a head, and, for 
the rest, to discourage too-zealous magistrates from 
harrying the fraternity overmuch. It is another matter, 
however, when the whole populace declines to pay taxes, 
and when that resolve finds expression in the burning 
of customs houses and the breaking open of gaols. No 
Administration worthy of the name can afford to pass 
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over such demonstrations as occurred last week at 
Vualguarnera, and this at Pietraperzia and elsewhere. 
Yet the authorities, from the King downwards, have 
hesitated at the most rudimentary coercion, and 
troops have been despatched with an apology. 
Umberto assures the Sicilians that their just 
grievances will be taken into prompt consideration 
by Parliament ; and Crispi will study the problem on 
the spot, that not a single wrong may remain un- 
redressed. But, granted that the islanders are groaning 
under the most iniquitous oppression, is this the proper 
moment for making the admission? Surely they will 
be moved so to construe cause and effect, as to try if 
further rebellion will not extract further caresses from 
high places. You read, without surprise, that the 
Government dare not call out the reserves, ‘ because 
young men cannot be fitly entrusted with arms’; while 
General di Lavriano, sent by the Premier to restore 
order, expresses a mild hope that he will find grace in 
the eyes of all true patriots. 

In truth, the Latin races do not excel in dealing 
with disturbers of the peace, whether they take the 
form of a practical Jacquerie, clamouring for the 
abolition of an octroi, or of Anarchists bomb- 
throwing on behalf of a crack-brained theory. In 
Spain, for example, those infamous miscreants that 
planned the outrage in the Cortes have been sen- 
tenced to but seven years penal servitude. No wonder 
that Franch, the author of the Barcelona exploit, is 
glorying in his principles, and how superfluous he 
must consider that attempt at suicide. A_ short 
period of easy captivity, and he will emerge a 
martyr anda hero, ‘True that in France the Minister 
of the Interior, M. Raynal, has displayed a drastic, 
though somewhat belated, energy. His agents 
have scoured twenty-two departments, and they have 
raided no less than 2000 domiciles. Unhappily the 
bag seems disappointingly small, because messicurs les 
assassins received a most undue allowance of law. In 
fact, any one other than an Anarchist would have 
disposed of his bombs, nails, and shoemaker’s knives 
directly Vaillant’s crime miscarried. However, a few, 
out of crass perversity, were discovered with damning 
evidences ; the rest simply let the police hunt about, 
and chuckled at the meagre find. Besides, without 
taking into consideration the paucity of arrests compared 
with search-warrants, there remains the vital question, 
will the juries convict ? 

The precedents are not encouraging, even if we omit 
the gross failure of justice at Angouléme in the case of 
the Aigues Mortes defendants, which was due rather to 
race hatreds than to a craven fear of consequences. 
One Paris jury was moved to find extenuating circum- 
stances in the case of Ravachol, and another let Francis 
go scot free. Even if the twelve honest men of the 
capital do their duty by Vaillant, it remains to be seen 
whether or no Lyons and St. Etienne will produce 
equally conscientious citizens. Be it freely submitted 
that your petty tradesman, invested with that 
most unsolicited dignity, has strong temptation 
to play the cur. His name is in every one’s 
mouth, and the local papers will promulgate his 
address. Even if he escape actual maltreatment by the 
criminal’s accomplices, he can be terrified by the 
threatening letter. Besides have not the worthy 
fellow’s betters, as Dr. Charcot, propounded the most 
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convincing theories of inherited criminality, whereby a 
mad grandmother explains and excuses a score of 
murders ? Also, does not the counsel’s argument carry 
weight, that a distinction should be drawn between the 
common cut-throat and the desperado who slaughters for 
an ideal? Such reasoning is human, but Anarchy must 
be met, not by ordinary morality, but by the heroic 
virtues. The conspiracy against society must be 
suppressed whether the promoters be written down 
insane or consciously wicked—a most irrelevant con- 
sideration. As a matter of fact many professors of 
Anarchy combine therewith such common malpractices 
as housebreaking (Ravachol) and ‘smashing’ (the lady 
arrested at Troyes) : but neither shall his geographical 
lore find pardon’ for Reclus, nor his chemistry for 
Kropotkine. And if French juries have regard for 
their own skins only, there is nothing for it, as the 
Paris correspondent of The Times argues, but recourse 
to exceptional measures. His history is wrong, 
since Hoche, not Napoleon, broke up the Chouans. 
Still, the parallel is exact, and apter still appears that 
of the National League-cum-Invincibles in Ireland. 
From Mr. Balfour's, nay, from Sir George Trevelyan’s 
Acts for the better enforcement of the Decalogue, the 
French Premier might gain hints for the vanquish- 
ment of domestic enemies. At least, he should avoid 
Signor Crispi’s error that lawbreakers can be cured by 
much treacle and a minimum of brimstone. 


THE IRELAND OF TO-MORROW 


RISH writers and politicians are all alike. They 
can describe one another in half a dozen words, 
whose comprehensive accuracy no Englishman could 
emulate in as many pages (or would—for libel actions 
are tedious and expensive); they are wont to sum up 
all the ills of their down-trodden country and the 
causes thereof in an epigram ; but let some one invite 
them to suggest a remedy, and they will flounder in a 
bog of verbiage, so long as the editor of a review will 
permit, or an audience will listen. The anonymous 
writer who calls himself X., and who for two months 
past has been entertaining the world by passing 
judgment on Irish trade, agriculture, railways, religion, 
and rhetoric, passes this month from criticism to 
construction. His criticism was, on the whole, truth- 
ful and just, though the impartial damnation of 
everything Irish had already grown tiresome. But now 
the hour of construction is arrived. We know the 
Ireland of to-day and of yesterday; we know from a 
score of trustworthy authorities—mostly connected with 
Criminal Courts—the history of her orators and her 
agitators, her conspirators, her spies, and her victims. 
And it is rational to expect some better result than 
the mere stirring up of a bad odour from the writer 
whose bitter and incisive comments have excited the 
Nationalist press to fury. 

The article on ‘The Ireland of To-morrow’ which 
X. contributes to the current Fortnightly Review is 
another illustration of Irish impracticability. The writer 
points out that the proposed Irish Parliament will split 
up into numerous and quarrelsome parties ; that it will 
require continual financial assistance from England ; 
and that, unless it has this assistance, and is also given 
a free hand, the experiment had better not be made. 
Then, having detailed, in parenthesis, several remark- 
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able instances of the failure of Home Rule schemes, he 
forthwith proceeds to advocate Home Rule. He argues 
that Ireland is in great need of technical education, of 
improved methods of agricultural work, of the revival 
of minor industries, and of the better supervision of 
fisheries, forests, dairy-farms, and so on. Communities 
of religious agricultural orders (like the farmer Trappists 
at Mount Melleray) must be established to teach 
husbandry to the people. The small holdings of 
parishes in congested districts should be grouped 
together and worked in common, the proceeds being 
divided among the villagers. Meanwhile Britain must 
prepare her mind, first to see changes which will seem 
to her mere retrogression, and secondly to pay for these 
changes ; without, of course, presuming to dictate how 
the money shall be spent, or to ask for an account of 
it afterwards. The Celt, as X. reminds us, has an 
inborn aversion to responsibility, and ‘ no proper notion 
of the meaning of money at all.’ 

There exists in England an institution of which it is 
obvious that X. has never heard, but the working 
and advantages of which he might not unreasonably 
have studied. It is called a County Council. We in 
England entrust to its care, wisely or unwisely, tech- 
nical education, supervision of certain agricultural 
matters, and numerous other duties. It performs these 
duties sometimes successfully, more often unsuccess- 
fully, but it hopes to learn better. In some cases 
it resembles the Celtic ‘nation, and ‘has no proper 
notion of the meaning of money at all.’ At least there 
are ill-natured people in London who will tell you that 
this is the case with their own Mr. John Burns and his 
fellow-councillors. But before the Council can inflict 
serious injuries upon the persons under its control it is 
obliged to consult the Local Government Board— 
which has a talent for sticking to money—and the 
taxpayers are grateful for the restriction. After 
some consideration X. will see that Irish tax- 
payers, however averse to responsiblity, would rather 
squander their money themselves than give it to others 
to squander for them. Students of human nature 
tell you that no man is so ready to demand 
from his stewards an account of the uttermost 
farthing as the man who flings away his own 
thousands on pleasure. It may be taken for granted 
that after Mr. Sexton had managed Irish finance for a 
year there would be a change of Government. But is 
it not essentially ridiculous to talk about a separate 
and uncontrolled Parliament and Government for such 
purposes as these? The fact is that there is hardly 
a single item, great or small, in X.’s programme 
which is not a matter for the County Council, and 
as such was amply provided for in Mr. Balfour's 
Local Government Bill. Of course there are scores 
of subjects which cannot be dealt with by a central 
Government. But no one means to allow decentralisa- 
tion without adequate control. 

The individual members of the Nationalist party 
have been, as all the world knows, not a little dis- 
credited in the course of the past ten years; but 
readers of J'he Fortnightly article will learn with 
astonishment that its most respectable members are 
Mr. 'T. M. Healy and Mr. Timothy Harrington. Is 
X. joking with us in selecting these two for the 
leadership of a Dublin Nationalist Parliament ? or does 
he wish only to be eccentric? If so, he has succeeded. 
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Or does he really consider these two to be ‘ visible 
leaders, holding a high position inside the House of 
Commons’? If this is the case, Home Rule is dead 
indeed! Such a choice, however, is merely humorous. 
The selection of Mr. Thomas Sinclair as a third leader, 
and the patronising description of him as the most 
reasonable and clear-headed politician in Belfast, who 
has kept ont of Parliament perhaps with a view to 
reserving himself for the Commons at Dublin, will 
strike some people as a somewhat gratuitously imper- 
tinent addition. Throughout the whole series of articles 
X. has entirely ignored the attitude of Ulster, which 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, and, more recently, Mr. 
Fowler, have recognised as the most serious point in the 
Unionist argument. If the Ulster leaders, among 
whom Mr. Sinclair has been prominent from the first, 
are not in earnest in opposing Home Rule then no man 
or woman was ever in earnest about anything since the 
world began. In Ulster, where they do know the value 
of money, they will not give it to X. or to Mr. Sexton. 
Even Mr. Gladstone is beginning to suspect that. 


BABU BLACK SHEEP 


HAT strange convention, the Indian National 
Congress (so-called), has discussed and carried 
its usual medley of resolutions, including a congratula- 
tory telegram to Mr. Gladstone on his birthday. ‘There 
is scarce a department of the Administration that has 
escaped criticism, and while the judicial system is styled 
‘a grave stigma upon British rule, the forest laws are 
censured as ‘ harsh and obnoxious to the poorer classes.’ 
Much of this rhodomontade can be dismissed at once 
as the vapouring of a denaturalised minority that we 
have educated to its undoing, and possibly to our own 
as well. At the same time, the Congress has sufficient 
astuteness to sandwich real grievances between pro- 
posals doctored to stay the stomachs of its allies in 
the Commons. Lord Herschell may demur, but 
it is undeniable that the closing of the Indian mints 
to private coinage was ‘a hasty enactment.’ Again, 
this journal has already pointed out the going back 
on solemn covenants effected by the Behar cadastral 
survey. Yet the attitude of the Congress towards this 
and other tamperings with the Permanent Settlement 
hardly coincides with the canons of true Radicalism. 
It voices the plaint not of the down-trodden ryat, but 
of the rack-renting zamindar. Hence even Mr. Caine 
will be constrained to discount the monstrous lie that 
‘fifty millions of the population are on the verge of 
starvation, and that ‘several millions are perishing 
therefrom every decade. For not only has he learnt 
wisdom from the historic exchange of compliments with 
Lord Wenlock, but there are the plain figures of Mr. 
Baines’s Census Report to show that the most mathe- 
matical of Babus cannot manufacture subtraction out 
of addition. 

The aims and devices of the Congress are best dis- 
covered by collecting the resolutions with the speech of 
its President Mr. Naoroji, the Parsee (which means 
Persian). ‘Thence emerges the inevitable conclusion 
that the gang simply constitutes an unscrupulous 
trades union for the aggrandisement of the Europeanised 
native. ‘Thus Parliament is congratulated upon the 
‘birth of the representative system, as effected, of 
course, by the Legislative Councils Act, and the 
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member for Finsbury is careful to demonstrate that 
those benefited by the system are mostly members 
of the Congress. Having captured those assem- 
blies, the agitators will go on to oust Britons 
from the Civil Service. ‘That scandalous vote of 
the Commons on simultaneous examinations receives 
effusive approbation, and that ‘august body’ jis 
prayed to ‘insist upon prompt effect being given to 
its orders’ [sic]. In other words, Lord Kimberley and 
the Viceroy are to play the obedient henchmen to 
Messrs. Herbert Paul and Caine in the furtherance of 
an innovation pregnant with the most disastrous conse- 
quences. Nay, are we not expressly reminded by Mr, 
Naoroji that ‘an Indian Parliamentary Committee’ 
[sic] has been formed for the enforcement of the Con- 
gress’s behests ? A possible assumption from the above 
is that Padgett, M.P., bas abandoned Christianity for 
Brahminism, and that he may even blacken his face to 
give a faithful rendering of the part. Andif Mr. Naoroji 
merely meant that certain Radicals have demeaned 
themselves to become the mouthpieces of Babudom, he 
has set the unholy alliance in sufficiently prominent 
relief. Its justification is found in the sweeping state- 
ment that ‘ the thinking men of all classes and creeds 
are becoming the leaders of the people.’ If so, their 
Excellencies were singularly remiss in their duty 
when those religious animosities set Hindu and 
Mohammedan by the ears. The plain truth is, of 
course, that caste and race still exercise their imme- 
morial influences, and that the young gentleman who has 
been called to the bar differs from the Bengali peasant 
as widely as Sir Joseph Pease from a Laplander. Mean- 
while, secure in the knowledge that its members will 
not be sent to rule Pathans or Bhils, the Congress 
can intrigue for emoluments, and vamp its essential 
disloyalty by ‘ giving off” the National Anthem. 

Even the most confirmed Padgett must admit that 
Mr. Naoroji’s colleagues displayed a lamentable slack- 
ness in the cause of moral reform. A casual allusion to 
the C.D. Acts comprises the only real unction that can 
be laid to the prayerful soul. Still one would expect 
at least an effort to modify the iron hardships of caste, 
the relentless cruelties of custom. Are these aspiring 
intellects indifferent to the cry of the child-wife, and 
do they hold the widow-drudge in no regard ? Surely 
it cannot be that their self-arrogated authority is 
a mere pretence, and that the efforts to alter, 
by one hair’s-breadth, the traditional habits of 
Hinduism were attended by the most signal discomfi- 
ture? Again these regenerators of the masses show an 
unaccountable reluctance to tackle the opium-fiend. Like 
Jannes and Jambres, when contending with the Devil 
for the body of Moses, they durst not bring against him 
a railing accusation. Yet consider the momentousness 
of the crisis, the absolute necessity for a rally of the 
faithful. The Commission is actually sitting, and Mr. 
H. J. Wilson (* Bulldog’) has positively been shadowed 
while making inquiries at Gya, with the presumable 
view of publishing a sequel to ‘ Picturesque India.’ 
(Picturesque, indeed!) Now Ahmed Ali Khan 
must have collected that ‘really good evidence’ 
by this time, then why did he not discourse 
thereon to the delegates? The true explanation 


is, we fear, that the Congress has too shrewd an 
eye to its own interests to risk martyrdom in @ 
popular cause. ‘To squeeze appointments and salaries 
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out of the Indian Government seems excellent policy ; 
but a crusade against established interests, that in 
no wise commends itself to your well-to-do Babu. 
Accordingly, the Congressional axe has been ground, 
while Mr. Caine’s billhook remains blunt from disuse ; 
and altogether, he may live to doubt the expediency of 
abetting a pestilent clamour against the British Ra). 


THE PRICE OF A CROCK 


OTHING could be more arbitrary or more insig- 
nificant than the statistics which are compiled 
for the public bewilderment at the end of each racing 
season. More than once in these columns we have 
explained the fact and cause of their worthlessness. 
Some of them—the list of winning jockeys and the list 
of winning owners—are simply an excuse for bets or 
sweepstakes: others, such as the list of winning stallions, 
are designed as advertisements. None of them prove 
anything. ‘The modern passion for results makes these 
lists necessary to the public amusement: but there is no 
reason why any importance should be given to them. 
Much more valuable is a list in which the facts do 
not belie the figures, a list which we owe to the unaided 
industry of the sporting correspondent of the Referee. 
This gentleman has been at the pains to collect the 
names, parentage, purchasers and prices of all the year- 
lings sold in the last racing seasons at more than 21000: 
and where they have won any money, he has registered 
the sum. Unfortunately it is impossible to take any 
average, for some of these animals have finished their 
racing career, others never had any, and not a few 
are only kept in training with the fond hope that the 
money they cost may not have been thrown away 
irredeemably. In °90 fifty-eight yearlings were sold 
at average prices of two thousand guineas. Of these 
six were exported, seven never ran, nineteen ran with- 
out winning a race, thirteen won less than a thousand 
pounds, which is as much as saying that they were run 
at a ruinous loss, and six of them won as much as they 
cost or more. Of these, La Fléche, bought for £5500, 
has won £31,153, and next to her is Colonel North’s 
Lady Hermit who took £7801, which is about six 
times her original price. Bonavista’s price was £1250: 
he won the T'wo Thousand and some other stakes, 
worth in all about £5800, All the other horses in the 
list represent so much dead loss, unless their owners 
were lucky enough to make a happy plunge upon them 
now and again. In ‘91 thirty-eight yearlings were 
sold for more than £1000 each, and of these nine 
never ran, whilst thirteen ran without winning, and 
nine won less than £1000 apiece. Buckingham, who 
cost 23000, has already won £2580 back again, and 
but for Lord Calthorpe’s death there is no doubt that 
he would have done vastly better. But nobody would 
call Sifteuse and Wolf's Crag first-class horses, nor are 
Senaputty and Armorel, the only others who have paid 
their way, to be classed at all highly. Amongst the 
company is Childwick, for whom the record price of 
£6000 was paid: but it was not till the back end of 
last season that he was fit to run. He beat Orme 
at a difference of 33 lb. (which is no victory to 
boast of) and won another race, the two being worth 
£1210. It would be altogether premature, as it would 
be unfair, to draw any definite conclusions from the 
twenty-four yearlings who ran, or should have run, as 


two-year-olds last season. Two were exported ; ten have 
never run, and of these one was shot because of a 
weakness of the forelegs, which rendered him useless 
either for racing or breeding; two have won over a 
thousand pounds, and eight have won nothing. But 
one or more may do something, as they were left un- 
trained last season, chiefly because of the hard ground. 

Examining these figures in another light we find that 
the high-priced failures of the last three years are shared 
with a rough equality amongst the most famous stallions 
of the day. But the facts offer one inevitable sugges- 
tion: that it is extremely fatuous to pay more than 
£1000 for a yearling sired by any ‘crack’ whatsoever. 
To say that three-fourths of such purchases turn out 
unprofitably is not beyond the mark. Let us not be 
understood as arguing that inferior sires turn 
out better racehorses than the fashionable stallions. 
It sometimes happens that they do, but the sale 
lists of the last meetings of the season prove that 
they, too, get a multitude of worthless hacks. We 
only argue that no yearling is worth £1000 when all 
the chances are considered ; and when one remembers 
the number of successful horses who are not of the 
most fashionable breed, it becomes evident that these 
prices are utterly false. You cannot tell the value of 
a horse until he has been well tried: and although a 
good horse is always worth a long price, it is little less 
than idiotic to pay any great sum until his value be 
proven. Further, when we remark the present conges- 
tion of the market, and the miserable sums which have 
been paid for plebeian yearlings who afterwards turned 
out rather well, it cannot be denied that this protection 
of a few sires is unfair to the poorer breeders. 

But how is it that so large a proportion of our 
thoroughbreds turn out wrong in_ construction, 
deficient in some essential point of strength or speed ? 
Without hesitation we ascribe this effect to a 
cause we have often mentioned before. During his 
life on the turf the racehorse is fed in such a 
manner as to undermine his constitution. His diet 
is an alternation of tonics and of forcing meats ; 
soundness is sacrificed to good looks—as any one 
may prove for himself by examining the horses in 
the paddock before any great race, “especially those 
which afterwards ran nowhere—and strength is 
sacrificed to speed. We have not only the figures 
already given to prove that the horse often 
decays after his third year. Last year of the 2062 
horses which started, 1106, or more than half, 
were two-year-olds. ‘Twenty years ago, according 
to the official statement, 2098 ran, of which 
only 699 were two-year-olds. But, in spite of the 
increase in the total number, there were less horses 
of five years and upwards who ran last year than 
there were in “72. It stands to reason that 
some of this lack of stamina must be inherited. 
The statistics, therefore, add a strong appearance of 
plausibility to the contentions which have so often 
been advanced in these columns. It has _ been 
argued again and again that from the date of their 
birth racehorses are forced forward at a rate perilous to 
their constitution, to their stamina, and their value as 
sires; and that in breeding for speed and good looks 
we have sacrificed certain most desirable elements of 
initial strength. And if any one is bold enough to draw 
another conclusion, we wish him joy of the attempt, 
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BRITISH ART AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


oe Royal Academy is determined to involve British 

Art in its own ruin. It reminds you of the doomed 
Samson dragging the roof about the ears of the assembled 
Philistines. (Save only that it incurs the added reproach 
of cannibalism, as what was ever more Philistine than 
itself?) Winter after winter the walls of Burlington 
House are covered with works warranted to destroy the 
stoutest reputations. And though, being impartial, you 
may feel a certain gratitude for the Academy’s candour, 
you can searce cloak its disloyalty. Frederick Walker, 
for instance, has long enjoyed an exaggerated esteem. 
Painters there are who by a flattering mimicry have 
carried on his tradition. Constantly we are reminded 
that Walker was a brilliant colourist, that he created 
anew the art of black and white—that, in brief, he was 
the one inventive spirit of his generation. And if 
only the Academy refrained from exhibition, Walker's 
reputation might remain intact. But what can the 
most devout admirer plead in defence of The Plough, 
conspicuous on the line at Burlington House? At 
the first glance you know it for a picture of its 
year. The mass of ice-cream, which does duty for a 
hillside, was doubtless once confessed a rich red. The ill- 
drawn clumsy figures reminded enthusiasts years since of 
the Elgin marbles, while the mass of restless, worried 
detail, wherewith the canvas is covered, was accepted as 
proof of a vigilant observation. But how poor and literal 
it appears to-day! Even were the colour less repellent, 
you could hardly condone the utter lack of selection, the 
palpable incapacity to seize essentials. Nowhere do you 
detect a sign of inevitable vision ; nor do you feel that 
the masses of paint are rightly and consistently expressive. 
Here, indeed, is one beginning of Professor Herkomer, 
just as The Wayfarers, which hangs hard by, was, perhaps, 
an inspiration to Mr. North. The second canvas, to be 
sure, is the less offensive. The colour does not cry aloud 
in your ear. But the one is as bare of a true feeling 
for nature as the other. The treatment is so small that 
the whole is lost in the parts, and none but the encyclo- 
pedic can take delight in it. In fact Frederick Walker 
was at the best a dealer's painter, and it were kinder to 
leave his works in the seclusion of Bond Street galleries 
and provincial palaces. 

Or turn to the work of another Academician—John 
Phillip—and where is your reward? The Early Career of 
Murillo is more ingenuously bad than the worst of Walker. 
Its author once went ona journey to Spain, and hence- 
forth was called the English Velasquez—an insult to 
Velasquez and a satire upon England. The picture is 
without atmosphere, without composition. The colour 
is simply livid, and not even ten lines of print render it 
one whit more attractive or intelligible. Where do you 
find in this clumsy, huddled performance the magnifi- 
cent simplicity, the eloquent translation of nature 
into paint, the palatial sense of decoration, which 
are the glory of the Spanish master? The com- 
parison was at all times monstrous, and a_ well- 
earned obscurity is the greatest favour which could 
be conferred upon John Phillip. Again, why should we 
be asked to contemplate a considerable collection of the 
works of Mr. John Pettie? So recently has he exhibited, 
that we need no reminding of his energetic style. Is the 
Academy so gravelled for ideas that it cannot look beyond 
its own members? An honour, withheld a quarter of a 
century from Stevens, is paid to Mr. Pettie the selfsame 
year of his death. Never has the French School, by far the 
weightiest influence even upon England, been recognised 
in Burlington House. The spirit of parochial exclusion 
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still dominates the British hierarchy of art. Doubt- 
less, Sir Frederick Leighton and his colleagues fear 
that the bare recognition of foreign schools might 
blind the provincial eye to the beauty of lurid 
colour and moral anecdote, But there is really 
no cause for fear. The dealers have seen to it that French 
pictures also have their price, and an exhibition of the 
works of Millet, Corot, Courbet, Manet, need not touch 
the pockets of the Academy, while it would wipe away 
a reproach from its members. Art should know no 
nationality, no parish ; every summer the officia! painter 
has his opportunity, and he might at least protect 
Burlington House from invasion during the few weeks 
when it is worth visiting. What shall we say of Mr, 
Pettie’s works, save that they look as riotous as ever? 
With their innumerable high-lights and their unbridled 
colour they carry a sort of joyous bank-holiday air, as of 
’Arriet on ‘Ampstead ’Eath. But we know them only too 
well, and would be quite content to forget them. 

In the year ’21 William Blake illustrated The Bool: 
vf Job, and a set of replicas in water-colour of these illus- 
trations makes an odd contrast to Mr, Pettie’s gymnastics, 
Now Blake, says the enthusiast, was a Thinker. And yet 
the first quality that strikes you in his water-colours is the 
absence of Thought. There is not one that has an in- 
telligent composition, not one in which reflection suggested 
an interesting piece of drawing or a decorative effect. As 
inarticulate as the mouthings of an infant, they express 
nothing but their author’s incapacity for the medium. 
Whatever thoughts coursed one another through Blake's 
brain, he did not succeed in setting them upon paper. 
He realised them, maybe, as literature or mystery, but 
he failed entirely to see them graphically. It is as though 
an Englishman, attempting to write French, should tag 
on German terminations to his verbs. And, again, we 
protest that these things should have no place in an 
exhibition of pictures. With Stothard the case is far 
other. He at least was a painter, and it is strange that 
he should have waited so long for an honour which was 
conferred upon John Pettie at the first occasion. For all 
his habit of illustration, he was chiefly preoccupied with 
colour, and the wall which holds the best of his works 
has quite a respectable effect. The influence of the 
Venetians is upon his every canvas, and even though 
the elect miss in his works the Thought which is said 
to scintillate upon every sheet of paper touched by Blake, 
Stothard was a craftsman with an eye for rich colour, and 
it is but fair that atonement should thus be made for the 
too long neglect. For the rest, two charming Romneys, 
a limpid Constable, and the accustomed array of Gains- 
boroughs and Sir Joshuas are some set-off against the 
Walkers and the Phillips, while the Old Masters prove once 
more that even the Academy can appreciate the gifts of the 
foreigner, if only he has lain long enough in his grave. 


AT TWENTY-FOUR 


H* who stops to take account of his journey through 
life must needs suppose to himself that he stands 
on an eminence. He can trace the path by which he has 
come, and through the tangle ahead fancy will ever thread 
him a descent not wholly hard or hazardous, With 
twenty-four, or with seventy, it is as with thirty. Halt 
anywhere to look back or forwards, and the vistas of 
recollection will conspire with the haze of forecast, till 
you will tell yourself past and future lie mapped at your 
feet. Still, at what point you will, the illusion must be 
similar. That is inexorable necessity; weakness dwells 
in halting at all. Unprofitable curiosity for the past is 
the complement of weak-kneed irresolution for the future. 
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Seventy or thirty or twenty-four, the same unwholesome- 
ness marks the state when this timorous circumspection 


takes hold of a man, I that am twenty-four know myself 
for a coward in this, as certainly as I perceive and would 
pillory the cowardice of thirty. I know it, and am 
ashamed. But while my cowardice is the same, my 
excuse is by far the greater. For I see—wherein I dis- 
play myself hardy and unashamed on my mountain of 
clouds—that I am come to the end of the best stretch 
of my life, and stand at the outset of the very worst. 
Till to-day | was a mere irresponsible offshoot from 
human society. From to-day I am a young man ofiicially, 
so to put it, and in dreary earnest. I am come into rank 
with the world—in the rear rank, may be—but with the 
untiring necessity of marching forward and keeping step. 
Till now I sauntered pleasantly on the skirts of the 
army, went back and forward arm-in-arm with my fancy, 
and snapped my fingers at the solemn phalanx of serious 
men. From now the world wiil regard me, too, seriously, 
and, for a humiliation ten thousand times more abject, I 
must so regard myself. 

From now I must learn and adjust, correct and system- 
atise. Before I was a fool, confessed and chartered, but 
the folly of the fool has at least a laughing ease with it, 
where the folly of the wise man is as ridiculous and stiffly 
unconscious to boot. When I was not on terms with the 
working world, I could claim from it neither comfort nor 
honour nor respect nor even so much as acquaintance. But 
what was that to me? What if one of the serried regi- 
ments jostled me, so long as I could jostle any and all of 
them at will? 
my being ? 
most of all, 


Were they magnificently unconscious of 
That was the very thing I coveted from them 
Yet, in truth, I coveted nothing of them, 
and as little of myself. Passion might clash with reason ; 
physical soundness might break itself on will; what was 
that to me ? 

woman’s kiss. 


I was sucked dry, like an orange, by one 

I lost the friend of all my years for a 
laugh ; I flung away the holiest of sanctions for a dram. 
But what of that? I was no master of my passions, but 
no slave either; I was their brother, of one heart and 
mind with them. We blew in companionship where we 
listed. If I did not appear vulgarly debauched, I was not 
the less drunk with a dizzy revel of immorality. There 
stood no law, no obligation, outside or in. But if duty 
was trampled under foot, there rose up in its place the 
god of a most high and passionate pride. As the world 
vanished into the background, I stood out the more, clear 
cut, triumphing. For myself there was no rule; for my 
dealings with the world pride dictated the conditions. 
Nothing unworthy of the absolute worship in which I held 
myself, nothing untrue, untrustworthy, insincere, disloyal 
was good enough for such a libertine anarch as I was. 
That was the one regulator, and it was enough. I was 
uncurbed, happy, justified of my being. The pedantry of 
nascent generalisation I had outlived; the pedantry of 
moral valetudinarianism was yet to come. And so I 
drank draughts out of the spring of life, and knew not 
what I did. I spread and strengthened every way without 
plan, and pursued the true life of man without the labour 
and the degradation of testing its truth. 

But on pride follows Nemesis. As the one moral idea, 
the overmastering I, waxed and exulted, reflection and 
calculation grew up like mildew all about it. Since I was 
I and so all-important, the cursed years brought in the 
slow persuasion that I must be economised. There was a 
resistless call to make the most of this unique treasure. 
And so I drifted on to the threshold of analysis and regu- 
lation, of system and moderation and all the ossified 
prudences of Thirty. And yet it is not the system | 
contemn, but the systematising. If aman could but run 
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underground at twenty-four and come up again at fifty ! 
Then he would see his spiritual experience, his hoard of 
things done and left undone, complete around him. To 
extend here, to dock there, would be the matter of but 
one synoptic moment. But the tentative culture of the 
soul, the faltering experiment, the shocked recoil, the 
cold calculating pusillanimity of middle age—there is the 
abject anticipation for the next years. Already Thirty 
knocks at my heart and rattles in my chest. And in the 
wider sphere the pitiless web of relations is wrapping me 
noiselessly in. I know well in what form it will come. 
Have I not once already been vanquished? Tense for 
conquest I held the white girl limp in my arms but a 
day or two ago; like a fool I deluded myself into sparing 
her helplessness. What was that but the first treason, 
the first step on to the decline. It is no reverence for 
the laws, so I apologised then to myself, but here there 
are particular respects. Remember place and time. It 
is no duty, but a grace. But next time it will be more a 
duty ; soon a duty outright. Taking cowardice yesterday 
for soft-heartedness I shall end at thirty by believing it 
virtue. 

So stand I on the chill brink of young senility and 
shiver to the irrevocable plunge. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


ia the Year of Our Lord 1594, Thomas Nash, playwright 

and pamphleteer, that master of helter-skelter 
English, was mysteriously moved to write a Supplication to 
the Devil, signing at the foot thereof his pseudonym, 
Pierce Pennilesse. For the space of nine years he vainly 
expected a reply: and then he must pass through the 
gates of death to seek it. Upon this, his friend Thomas 
Dekker, also a maker of plays, took upon himself to await 
a despatch from the dilatory Prince of Darkness. Tom 
Nash was dead and cold, but Dekker was no whit the less 
keen for that: the play-acting community had an interest 
in the matter: this obstinacy of silence was an affront, 
and there must be a period set to procrastination, The 
paths to the infernal regions are beaten more bare than 
the livings of Churchmen, Dekker said: so three years 
after Nash’s death he set off thither. The results of 
this exploration are written in his book entitled Newes 
Jrom Hell brought by the Divell’s Carrier, and published in 
1606. His record is a perfect nightmare of inconsequence ; 
but his itinerary seems to have fallen out somewhat as 
follows. 

Dekker had scarce clapped to his front door behind 
him before he very conveniently met the Devil (or the 
Bailiff of Barathra, one of the chronicler’s very numerous 
metonyms) himself. The plain man would here be led 
to imagine that, with the exercise of a little tact, an 
explanation on the spot would have settled affairs off- 
hand: perhaps, however, this was not etiquette: in any 
case it did not happen. Dekker was not to be balked of 
a holiday in Hades so lightly as that: he does not appear 
even to have raised the point: and the next thing is that 
he and ‘ His Infernallship’ become travelling-companions, 
with their faces set towards the dominions of darkness. 
Their route lies down river, past Gravesend to Dunkirk, 
through France and Spain to Venice, thence straight to 
Acheron his river. The Bailiff, it seems, is out a-collecting 
his dues, so to speak. 

It is very exhilarating and fine below bridge even to- 
day, when the banks are grim with black warehouses : and 
the playwright and His Infernallship were no sooner 
comfortably set, with a fringe of foam curling at the cut- 
water as they fled before a soldier’s wind, than the tongue 
of Dekker was loosed, and he clacked like a mill. He 
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scrupled not to expound the whole of his views upon art 
and the polity of nations: it is another tribute to the 
princely manners with which his host is commonly credited 
that he heard him out with no sign of impatience ; 
howbeit the theories of Dekker are quite obsolete, and 
need not detain us for a moment. But presently there 
fell an interruption, for the Bailiff must be at his business. 
Certain fellows of the baser sort, dicing and revelling in a 
pot-house giving upon the river, cried out to be taken 
aboard. His Infernallship was in no way slack to respond 
to this unholy petition, and haled them into the boat 
with no more said. ‘Cut up one, cut up all; they 
were birds all of a beak; not a woodcock’s difference 
among twenty dozen of them,’ comments Dekker, much 
interested in the scene. ‘Like things sold by the drum 
or the outdrop with the ery of “No man better.”’ One 
of the revellers, incontinent of woe, chooses Dekker for 
a confidant. His plight is all his father’s fault, says he, 
who bequeathed him much moneys, but left him desti- 
tute of economic faculty ; and who, indulgent to a fault, 
allowed him to go his own way to Dancing-school instead 
of sending him under compulsion t’other way about to 
Grammar School. But for such mistaken kindness ‘I 
might,’ says this injured son, ‘ have read Homilyes and fed 
upon the tithe-pigges of my Vicaridge.’ He adds, witha 
passionate regret, that he once refused knighthood because 
his uncle, a usurer and chess-player, made it plain that a 
good pawn is better than a knight. 

Nothing of moment befell at Gravesend or Dunkirk ; 
and in France the Bailiff has no luck because, says Dekker 
sweepingly, they are ‘all tailors’—tailors have a hell of 
their own under their own shop-board, he explains. Spain, 
too, is drawn blank, as that nation is profitably employed 
in killing heathens. But Venice is another guess sort of 
preserves: Dekker receives the worst impressions of the 
place ; it is, he says, ‘all full of jealousy that was whipt 
out of hell for tormenting the devils ; and three things 
there are dog-cheap—learning, poor men’s sweat, and 
oaths.’ Thence arrived at the fatal stream of Acheron, 
Dekker stands casually gossiping on the bank. He 
is disgusted, and does his best to disgust his readers, 
with the personal appearance of Charon, whose boat 
is made of broken coffins and shin-bones, the oars of 
sextons’ spades, and the benches of skulls, Many 
passengers throng to the ferry, sometimes in groups, 
sometimes singly; Dekker genially invites their confi- 
dence, and some stay awhile to relate their story in full. 
Presently Mercury himself appears and creates a diver- 
sion. Finding Charon at a pause in his toils, he begins 
to cast up at the Ferryman old reckonings between 
them, apparently picking up the thread of an argument 
let drop at their last meeting. ‘My first item,’ says 
Mercury, ‘is nails to mend your wherry broken by two 
drunk Dutchmen—fourpence.’ ‘Those butter-boxes,’ 
retorts Charon, ‘owe me a penny upon the foot of that 
accompt. What's next?’ ‘Item, for pitch to trim your 
boat, because she might go right and yare—elevenpence.’ 
‘I am over-reckoned by that odd penny,’ quoth Charon, 
‘and [ll never yield to pay it but “ vi et armis,” that’s 
to say, by law.’ ‘I disburst it by my Caduceus,’ says the 
Herald. ‘ Nay,’ says Charon, ‘if thou wilt defile thy con- 
science with a pennyworth of pitch, touch it still! On!’ 
‘Item, for glue and whipcord to mend your broken oar 

-threepence.’ ‘ That’s reasonable ; yet I have carried some 
in my wherry that have had more whipcord given them 
for nothing: perge mentiri: tickle the next Minkin.’ 
But the Herald has had his fill of the Ferryman’s laboured 
satire, and abruptly takes to his winged heels. 

Bereft of immediate distraction, the thought of his 
original mission seems to strike the volatile mind of 
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Dekker for the first time. He inquires of Charon if he 
knows aught of his friend Pierce Pennilesse, and Charon 
informs him shortly that Pierce came to the Ferry in a 
condition of such abject destitution that he was unable to 
pay the prescribed fare of three-halfpence: he might 
therefore be found in Elysium. Meanwhile, His Infernall- 
ship seems to have disappeared into the recesses of his 
kingdom, ‘to hold Quarter Sessions,’ explains Dekker 
vaguely, who has thus lost all opportunity of colloguing 
about that missing despatch: and he can think of no 
resource but to go seek his whilom friend. He pre- 
sently finds him in the ‘Insule fortunate,’ where all 
things are marvellous pleasing to the senses: here are 
sweet waters, redolent and crystoline, birds, shepherd- 
swains deftly piping, and fair virgins: trees, flowers and 
fruits ever growing: their couches are made up of roses, 
violets, heartsease, and the willows’ silken leaves—and so 
on, thus and thus. ‘Upon which, let me here, like one 
started out of a golden dream, be so delighted with these 
creatures which I found in my sleep, that for awhile I 
stand amazed and speak nothing.’ And so an end. 

Our author set out with but the vaguest notions of 
his goal: and presently arrives at the fag-end of his 
tether. Yet he has, in a way, achieved an unavowed 
intention. In the bright, seething, riotous days in 
which his lot was cast, the very air was quick with 
new ideas: medieval tradition jostled classic learning: 
and the greatest drama England has ever seen was at the 
lusty hey-day of its splendour. To live was to be drunk 
with apprehension, all on fire for utterance : and Thomas 
Dekker is an instance entirely in point. Born a few 
years later than Shakespeare, he lived to collaborate 
with Webster, when the cycle was already upon the wane. 
He was fulfilled of the spirit of the age: he must write; 
he will be heard ; any excuse will serve his turn, so he can 
talk. Tom Nash wrote to the Devil, so he did, thinks 
Dekker, fishing heaven, earth, and under the earth, for a 
subject: ‘O excellent invention! ‘Tis marvellous I did 
not happen on’t myself. I will indite him an answer forth- 
right.’ And he straightway sits down and bodies forth in 
paper and ink some shadow of the tangled morris-dance 
that is whirling in his brain. Every word he writes is 
suggested by the last, and not at all by his subject : he 
has forgotten all about that after the first page; and 
thereafter vagrant Fancy leads him where she will until 
she flags, and then he scribbles ‘ Finis,’ and lets fall his 
pen. 


THE DAY AFTER 


— must aman mourn on the day after? Not, 

assuredly, the pleasure nor the consequences 
thereof. Centuries of ascetic aspiration have not killed 
our native Cyrenaicism, which puts into words the practical 
reasoning of all living creatures. To take the moment in 
its fulness, to employ all our faculties in harmony—tkat is 
life. Applied to the day after, our philosophy teaches us 
the consolation wherein we have an advantage over the 
unimaginative brutes. The act of suicide was said by a 
practical philosopher to be due to a failure of the imagina- 
tion: picture the inevitable passing of grief and the very 
probable bettering of fortune, and you continue to live. 
And so with the lesser experiences of the day after. ‘I 
was drunk,’ says one, ‘and am jill; but with imagination I 
can realise a time when I shall be well and, please the 
gods, shall be drunk again.’ Or he says: ‘ Last night I 
lost my money ; but with toil which may be a pleasant 
experience I will gain more, and if it be gone for ever it 
was but dirt.’ Thus you deal with the consequences of 
pleasure. When there is none (save, perchance, the 
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prating of an unreasonable conscience, a mere useless 
survival, a moral tail-stump), and the day after is but a 
day, the wise man puts the pleasure to the credit side of 
his life’s account and passes on to the next. 

Yet you find him sometimes bewailing consequences, as 
he thinks. Reason with him then and point out that what 
he mourns is really an imperfect pleasure. He may have 
mingled his wines unwisely and become not pleasantly 
drunk. He may have lost his money by reason of vanity, 
not inspired by the gambler’s or the spendthrift’s essential 
and pure delight. Then he mourns his previous dissatis- 
faction or his lapse from wisdom, and thinks he is a moralist 
deploring the effects of indulgence. Therein | suppose 
he is still the wise man, wisely blind, for ascetic hypocrisy 
is less uncomfortable than injured self-esteem. To realise 
that a night, which being a piece of time had in it 
potential enjoyment, has been wasted, is to know that an 
injury has been received, a wound which no water can 
cleanse save Lethe’s stream. The Cyrenaic has been hurt 
and is imperfect : what shall reconcile him with himself? 
Let him be a stern ascetic for an hour or two: he should 
deem no pleasure alien, let him therefore mouth his denun- 
ciations of vice and enjoy his own virtue of the day 
after. 

But he enjoyed himself in truth, compressed the world 
of pleasure, coloured it artistically, and slept the sleep of 
the just-to-themselves, and nevertheless is now dull and 
gloomy? He has been reading Juvenal and noted in the 
shamefullest of all the satires, one on which there is no 
examination nor any note of Professor Mayor, two lines of 
perfect beauty : 


. dum vinum, serta, puellas 
Poscimus, adrepit non intellecta senectus. 


Our modern Cyrenaic will not mention the thought, 
lest you think him trite. Happy Horace and Juvenal, 
who were not afraid of the obvious, so they found its 
fitting expression. You see in the lines the grim figure 
which will interrupt the revellers, and already casts a 
shadow upon their mirth ; you have in two lines that more 
finely, because more gravely and reticently, put, which 
took Thackeray a page of his prose at its most eloquent. 
Our Cyrenaic has noted a grey hair. But I think his 
gloom belongs to a feeling which is more than a personal 
and selfish sense of the brevity of pleasure. [ think that 
sudden chill we feel for a moment between the cup and 
the lip and even as we laugh into the laughing eyes of a 
girl is near akin to the sadness we feel as we perceive 
the graces of a beautiful child. The feeling comes so 
quickly and inevitably, there was surely no time for the 
argument with which you explain it afterwards. You 
muse afterwards that this beautiful child will weep and 
suffer and die. But at the moment you merely had a 
sense of sadness and pathos, of which this does not seem 
a complete nor inevitable explanation. So with last 
night’s pleasure: its very sweetness is sad to think on 
apart from the truth that it is gone. If it was indeed 
merely dry, bard, intellectual, it is only gone in a 
nominal sense: you can recall it and need not to grieve. 
But the pleasure the wise man calls such has in it a 
social quality, an affectionate sharing, enjoyment of 
another’s joy, it may be gratified passion—such things as 
come no more quite as they were. But the pleasure is 
gone, the moral is ‘enjoy,’ the immediate business to 
bury it decently in your memory. And write an 
epitaph over it that haply may contain a suggestion of 
wisdom : 


Orate pro anima Voluptatis. 


Its body is dead : let its soul live consciously again. 
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WATER-PIPES AND FROST 
| 2 pencnnnge discomfort is caused by the bursting 


of pipes in an inclement winter: if the burst 
happens by night, it is destructive as well as dis- 
comforting ; yet they are few that clearly understand 
its causes. Of course its effect is not perceived till a 
thaw sets in; so that many debit it to thaw. Even 
plumbers (who ought to know all about it—but do not) 
have some hazy idea that it is due to the melting of ice in 
the pipe, and the development of a pressure too great for 
the tensile strength of the lead ; while persons apparently 
well-read have been heard to express the opinion that ice 
will burst a pipe at whatever point it happens to form. 
Given indeed a set of pipes that have been ‘frozen’ and 
choked with ice, and a thaw induced by a continuance 
of higher temperature, and it is very natural to blame 
that thaw as the cause as well as the occasion. It isa 
horrid time all round. The sloppy streets are still even 
chillier than they were: for the heat is abstracting from 
the atmosphere to melt the ice on the pavement, and the 
flooding seems more than householder can bear. But it 
is not the thaw that induces the burst; nor is the ice at 
the rent the immediate determinant thereof: and that I 
shall proceed to show. 

It is known that at the sea-level pure water freezes 
at what is called 32° Fahr. But water has the re- 
markable property of remaining liquid as low as 11° 
below zero (that is 43° of frost), provided it be kept 
perfectly still and sufficient pressure be applied to the 
surface. Water, too, is densest at 39° Fahr. (better 
known as 4° Cent.): at which point a quantity of fixed 
weight is found to occupy the smallest space. If its 
temperature be raised above 39° Fahr. by the application 
of heat, it increases in bulk when it is unenclosed; and 
if its temperature be lowered below 39° Fahr. by the 
application of cold, it will again increase in bulk if it be 
left quite open. The increase is quicker in the latter 
case than in the former; until, in passing from the liquid 
to the solid state at the freezing-point it becomes one- 
tenth larger than at the point of maximum density: so 
that a cubic foot expands into additional 176 cubic 
inches of ice. Of course in this way the ice—which is 
water solidified — is lighter and floats on the open 
surface; and this almost exceptional property of water 
(bismuth has it too) is of great service in the economy of 
Nature. For example, when a river freezes over, the ice 
floats, and the fish can swim about under the solid 
surface ; whereas uniform solidification, by the gradual 
sinking of the heavier solid to the bottom, would be fatal 
to life. If fresh water, together with a steel ball, be 
enclosed at 39° Fahr. in a steel tube thick enough to be 
held unlikely to expand, and both ends of the tube be 
screwed so tight that there is no bubble of air in it, 
the water will keep liquid for several days at 11° below 
zero, as you may know by the rattle of the ball when 
you move the tube about. But as soon as you open the 
tube at the same temperature, the water will expand, 
and be frozen. Further: of the lead generally used for 
water-pipes, the English, containing 99} per cent. of 
pure lead, is purest. Some alloy is required to give tenacity, 
for the tensile strength of pure lead is low ; and a little 
antimony, zinc, copper, or tin is found to make it harder and 
stronger. Whereas too much would make it brittle; and 
the pipe would be more easily ruptured by the reduction 
of the expansion. 

These preliminaries apprehended, the process of the 
bursting of pipes in winter is easily followed. Take the 
case of a lead-pipe led into a block of houses from the 
iron main. Set vertical indoors, it has to come from the 
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ground at little more than a right angle; a sharpness of 
turn which cannot be avoided. The frost continues intense; 
and a column of ice forms in the pipe, which ice is kept 
immovable by this said abruptness of bend. In this waya 
plug is formed, so that the water higher up between the 
tap and the column is subjected to considerable pressure. 
That pressure increases as the freezing goes on inside, until 
the tensile strength of the pipe is overcome, and there’s 
arupture whose immediate cause is the water to which 
an increased pressure has been communicated by the 
expansion of the ice. To see this, try the following ex- 
periment: inclose water at its maximum density (39° 
Fahr.) in a lead pipe, and plug both ends, so that there is 
neither air nor vacuum within. Set the ends of the pipe 
in freezing mixtures, so that the water at the ends 
will freeze. As the ice is forming it expands, and com- 
presses the water in the centre into smaller bulk. The 
pressure on this water is transmitted to the centre of the 
pipe ; and it soon becomes great enough to bulge the 
pipe in the centre, and ultimately to overcome the 
tensile strength of the lead. The swelling of the pipe 
is not at the ends where the ice is formed, but in the 
middle where the ice is not, and only the water is. 
At the moment of release, in the house as in the experi- 
ment, some of the water freezes; but, until the 
temperature rises above freezing-point, the householder is 
unconscious of his bargain. In fact, the pipe may have 
burst days before a thaw discovers the fact. There, not 
opposite the block of ice in the pipe but—generally— 
opposite some water on which an increased pressure is 
exercised by the freezing of other water in the pipe—of 
course at the weakest part, where the tensile strength has 
first been overcome—there shall the rent be found. 

And at what pressure does the bursting-point occur? This 
cannot be definitely answered, for the strength of pipes is 
not uniform ; and the smallest stands more than twice the 
pressure the largest can bear. Thus, a 1}-inch pipe, one- 
fifth of an inch thick, stands about 1000 feet-head of water 
without alteration ; at 1200 feet-head it begins to bulge, 
and at 1400 feet-head it bursts. On the other hand, a 
2-inch pipe of the same thickness stands 800 feet-head 
without alteration, but bursts at 1000 feet-head—where the 
other had not even begun to swell. Again, what length 
of pipe must be frozen to produce a bursting pressure ? 
That also depends upon the quantity of alloy in the lead. 
But at the maximum point of tensile strength a pipe of 
j-inch diameter would need an ice-plug of about seven 
inches. It is to note that pipes burst by water-pressure 
minus frost slit narrow and long; while in those burst 
by the action of water plus frost the lips of the rent are 
forced out to varying widths. What is the remedy? It 
is not in pure lead: it is in covering the pipes with some 
non-conducting material which will prevent the cold out- 
side from penetrating to the water within. Straw for the 
village-pump, in short; felt for the house. The cost is 
not much ; the saving is scarce calculable in the terms of 
money. J. G. McPuerson. 


A QUESTION OF FOREIGN POLICY 


AS regards the precise nature of our retention of 

Uganda, one has only to read Captain Lugard’s Rise 
of our East African Empire to be convinced that nothing short 
of direct Government administration can meet the require- 
ments. The evidence brought forward by the Dictator of 
Uganda was, it is true, at the disposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government prior to their despatch of Sir Gerald Portal ; 
but it was ignored. Such evasion is no longer possible, 


since the public have been taken into Captain Lugard’s 
confidence. 


Neither the most cautious statesman nor the 
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most uncompromising reader of Blue-books can desire 
evidence more convincing and complete than that which 
has now been published. Upon it alone almost any county 
solicitor might have been trusted to solve, out of hand, 
the vexed question of retention. But Cabinet Ministers 
are fearfully and wonderfully made; and the retention 
of Uganda, under direct Government control, must 
ultimately involve the re-conquest or, at least, the 
pacification of the Egyptian Sudan. Do Her Majesty’s 
Government realise this contingency? It is a con- 
tingency I shall endeavour to establish. Let me 
premise by stating, that the whole question turns on the 
British Occupation of Lower Egypt. If there were no 
Eastern Question, no vital necessity of maintaining the 
supremacy of British sea-power over the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea route to India, then the retention or evacua- 
tion of Uganda would be a matter of comparative insigni- 
ficance. The position of affairs may be outlined as 
follows :-— 

1. The loss of the Egyptian Sudan was primarily due 
to the fact that, in consequence of their geographical 
position and physical and political conditions, the Terri- 
tories were too remote for the Central Executive to exercise 
adequate control over them. Anarchy followed on corrup- 
tion, and still prevails in the Egyptian Sudan. 

2. The sanctuary of the Mahdiists, which at one time 
was a source of illicit profit, is now a constant menace to 
Egypt, involving a considerable outlay on military pre- 
cautions. But Egypt is under the tutelage of Great 
Britain. Therefore, the menace is partly directed against 
the Protectoral State. 

3. Great Britain refuses to fix a term for the with- 
drawal of her Army of Occupation. 
is, that as soon as Egypt is able to ‘stand alone ’—or, in 
other words, so soon as Egypt can offer guarantees of 
power and capacity to maintain her complete independ- 
ence and political integrity—then, but not before, will 
Great Britain retire from her equivocal position. But 
experts, who are not grossly prejudiced, are fairly 
unanimous in deciding that such a time may never come, 
considering that rival European Powers are doing their 
utmost to thwart or hamper the benevolent intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Consequently, the British 
evacuation of Egypt is likely to be more forcible than 
the usual arguments of diplomacy. 

4, Since, therefore, it is possible and probable that 
Great Britain will continue to occupy her position in 
Egypt till the Greek Kalends, it behoves her to make all 
reasonable provision for the future. 

5. Now, apart from forcible ejection, the contingencies 
inimical to the maintenance of British control over Egypt 
appear to me to be the following :—(a) the renewal of 
hostilities on the part of the Mahdiists; (4) the total 
collapse of the Mahdiist movement and organisation ; 
(c) the withdrawal of Italy from Eritrea (Red Sea Colony) ; 
and (d) hostile enterprises on the part of France and, 
perhaps, Russia. 

6. Effectively administered, Uganda would be of the 
highest possible advantage as an advanced base from 
which to deal with machinations on the part of enemies. 
But, on the other hand, unless Uganda be effectively 
administered, it would be a source of weakness to the 
Protectoral Power. 

I assume—the assumption is a fair one—that the British 
Occupation of Egypt is intended to be permanent. The 
Army of Occupation is merely the outward and visible 
sign of our intention to maintain by force, if necessary, the 
integrity and neutrality of Egypt and, above all, to uphold 
the sanctity of British interests in that country ; its mere 
withdrawal is contingent on the capacity and bona fides of 
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the Egyptian Government to maintain the s/atus quo: the 
fact remaining that, in order to guarantee our supremacy 
over the shortest highway to India, it is essential that 
Egypt shall offer no barrier to the passage of our ships. 

Having provided for the safety of the northern entrance 
to the Red Sea, it is of equal importance to secure an exit 
in the south: otherwise this Sea would represent a cul-de- 
sac. tis true that we hold Perim and Aden; but the 
French have Obock and Zeila, and the Italians have 
Massowa and Eritrea. The strategical position in the 
south depends largely on sea-power; and to that extent 
it is in favour of Great Britain. But what if these con- 
ditions, apart from sea-power, were altered ? 

Italy is friendly ; but Italy has withdrawn her preten- 
sions over Abyssinia, and has entrenched herself in the 
modest strip of territory demarcated by Massowa, Keren 
and Asmara. She thus retains a foothold on the high- 
plateau of Abyssinia, abutting on the province of Tigré. 
Her claims to a strip of the Red Sea Littoral are valid 
enough ; but it is not impossible they may eventually be 
withdrawn, perhaps in favour of France. (There is room 
for a good deal of consideration to be shown to Italy by 
France.) One thing is certain: the Italians have shown 
themselves unwilling to make further sacrifices in the 
disheartening task of founding colonies in Africa. At the 
moment of writing the dervishes are hammering at the 
doors of their forts not far from Massowa. 

The most important native territory in that part of 
Africa is, undoubtedly, Abyssinia. Now, what has been 
the tendency of recent events in that country? The 
‘protection’ of Italy has been shaken off, it is true; but 
Abyssinia, though nominally independent, is at the mercy 
of any enterprising European Power. That a certain 
little intrigue conjointly carried out by France and Russia 
in Abyssinia was in 91 exposed by The Times (vide 25th 
July, et seq.) appears to have already passed from the 
public memory. The intrigue, happily for us, failed ; but 
the mere fact that Russia was associated with France in 
it suffices to proclaim its nature. Lord Rosebery will do 
well to hoist the north cone at Perim and Aden. 

Turning now to France: it is evident that she con- 
templates the construction, at least on paper and especially 
on maps, of a vast African Empire. In defiance of the 
Hinterland theory she has surrounded British and other 
colonies on the West Coast, thereby throttling their trade 
with the Interior. Between Algeria and Senegambia, and 
between the latter and Lake Tsad, all is French—every 
rock and stone, and their derivatives (sand) in the wilder- 
ness of the Sahara. The French colony on the Congo is 
extending towards the Sudan, behind the German sphere 
(hence the term Hinterland, as interpreted at Paris !). 
Does this activity mean nothing? Moreover, is French 
interference in Morocco, in Egypt, in Abyssinia, in the 
Sudan itself, merely an expression of national inquisi- 
tiveness? Or do these facts, taken together, imply 
that France aims at the establishment of an Empire in 
Africa ? 

As regards the Sudan itself, which extends in a broad 
zone right across Africa, it is only with the Eastern por- 
tion that we need concern ourselves in this place. The 
Central Sudan States can very well take care of them- 
selves: they desire to be left alone, and are quite able to 
secure their otiwm cum dignitate. But across the Eastern 
Sudan we may now write ‘ Mahdiist Dominions.’ Yet, I, 
for one, do not believe that they can long remain thus 
banned, I thought, and said so, two years ago, comment- 
ing on the return of Father Ohrwalder. With fuller 
information to-day, and since reading Major Wingate’s 
valuable work, the conviction is forced upon me, that re- 
conquest, or at least pacification, would be no very difficult 
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or costly task for a European Power holding Egypt, Suakin, 
and Uganda. Still, re-conquest is a sufficiently formidable 
programme: the subsequent responsibilities would be 
enormous ; and much the same effect might be achieved 
in other and less costly ways. The Egyptian Sudan might, 
in short, be re-constituted as a Native State, on the lines 
of Gordon’s scheme, but under the suzerainty of Great 
Britain ; for it seems hopeless to expect that Egyptian 
rule would again be tolerated by the wild Baggara Arabs 
and the revolted tribes. The re-opening of commercial 
relations has often been pressed on the attention 
of the Foreign Office, but with no result. For it is 
evident that no Government can hold itself responsible 
for the safety of caravans and traders in the Sudan so long 
as anarchy prevails there. To introduce law and order— 
above all, to stamp out the last sparks of Mahdiism—are 
measures essentially preliminary to the adoption of a 
commercial policy. And this brings me to the point from 
which I started: namely, the acquisition of Uganda being 
contingent on the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to Egypt proper and East Africa 
generally, 

Once British rule is established over Uganda, it must 
be maintained. But those who know Uganda know that 
it would be a far more serious task for a European Power 
to administer the country than for a commercial company 
to exploit it. The relations of Uganda extend far beyond 
its political boundaries, and—be it said with fear and 
trembling—are closely associated with the Slave Trade. 
The ramifications of this hateful Traffic, which in those 
parts is another word for commercial enterprise, ex- 
tend to the Sudan. It is evident, therefore, that the 
Power which holds Uganda will have its hands full. 
Apart from the internal elements of disturbance repre- 
sented by three mutually hostile factors, one of which, 
the Mohammedan, may one day depend for its support 
on the subversive factors in the Sudan, there are contin- 
gent dangers to British rule over the source-region of the 
Nile, to which I have already referred. It would be a 
congenial task for France and Russia to raise up difficulties 
for us in the Eastern Sudan. France, too, who turned 
out English missionaries from Algeria, has evinced much 
interest in the French Mission to Uganda. If the Mahdiist 
movement were strengthened, it might endanger the 
peace, or at least the prosperity, of Uganda. If, on the 
other hand, the Mahdiist organisation were finally de- 
stroyed, and peace and order re-established in the Eastern 
Sudan, the inevitable result would be a revival of com- 
merce, and consequently an increase in the Slave Trade. 
In either case, therefore, Uganda could not fail to be 
drawn into the vortex of African imbroglios. If British 
rule, then, is to be established over Uganda, at least let 
us enter upon the task with our eyes open. 

ArtHuR Siva Wuite. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE USE OF FACTS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, ist January, 1894. 


S1r,—I hope you will allow me to pluck a crow with your 
reviewer of my A// the Year with Nature, as | feel it a griev- 
ance that, especially in the pages of Zhe National Observer, it 
should have been criticised as a twopenny manual of Natural 
History. It were easy to poke fun at his misspelling of 
‘ Jeffries’s’ (sic) name, the still more flagrant error in his third 
line, and certain other small mistakes whose existence admits 
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of no denial. They show that a critic may very imperiously 
demand facts from others, yet be incredibly careless of his 
own. But more interesting is it, to note the blindness of a 
presumably cultivated reader to all that is not sternly informa- 
tive. As a matter of fact, before sending this book to the 
publisher I cut away matter enough to have formed another 
volume for no other fault than its instructiveness. Whether 
the result be good or bad an author has the right to claim judg- 
ment on what he has attempted. 

To take an example: I tried in ‘Philomel’ to render the 
commingling of beauty, ugliness and squalor produced when 
nightingales sing under a starry sky amid the vocal horrors of 
‘closing time’ in a filthy part of Epping Forest. Had I 
digressed into that study of migration craved by your critic, the 
result would have been absolute failure as far as the original 
object was concerned. To have addressed the multitude who, 
like your reviewer, care little for the beauty of song, much for 
the ‘mystery of annual migration,’ would have been very easy 
especially if I had thought it worth while to demolish his theory 
that Trent is a northern boundary of the nightingale. At the 
breeding season I could have shown him birds, nests, eggs and 
young, and let him hear the wonderful song leagues nearer the 
Tweed. It would have been easy to shoot a cartload of ‘ facts’ 
into the essay instead of carefully selecting the necessary few : 
but am I not carrying coals to Newcastle? Is there another 
of your contributors who denies that the literary artist differs 
from the meritorious drudge in so far that he uses what the 
other gathers ? 

The same tendency of mind is illustrated in your reviewer’s 
comment upon ‘ The Hardest Labour. He dismays me by the 
extraordinary importance he attaches to the little moralité 
which in good sooth is only meant to connect a succession of 
pictures. Surely even if Iam as ignorant as your critic sup- 
poses of the migration of nightingales, I do know something 
about the migration of labourers. Is he dissatisfied because I 
threw in no concentrated extract of my Zhe Rural Exodus? 
Never before has Zhe National Observer betrayed an equal 
thirst for fact and moral lesson. 

Your reviewer is as literal as he is quotidian and has per- 
petrated a jest more catching than the not very sparkling ‘ wut’ 
of his first paragraph. This is to assume that because the 
first person singular is employed in a short story invented to 
illustrate the sunny beauty of Tillside in summer, therefore the 
Hero is the Author; I have been autobiographical, I have told 
a love adventure of my own. Let me assure him that ‘I’ is not 
Ego, that the angling duffer’s adventures are not mine. When 
a non-signing contributor to Zhe National Observer writes in 
the first person are we to assume that the editor is doling out 
his reminiscences ? 

For the concluding counsel much thanks. Only why in the 
name of English prose am I not to describe wild snowdrops as 
‘ whiter than the lingering snow’? The whiteness of wild snow- 
drops is dazzling in sunshine, and in woods where they grow 
in abundance the ‘lingering’ snow is not as white as the new 
fallen. But suppose it were ... ?—I am, etc., 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


‘THE LIMITATIONS OF THE LAW OF SURVIVAL’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 2nd January, 1894. 


S1R,—I have only just seen C.’s criticism upon my article, 
and I ask your indulgence for a somewhat belated reply. 
The question of Socialism against Individualism is not disposed 
of by the analogy of my concluding paragraph, but I am con- 
tent to take the position C. would force upon me. CC. does 
not perceive that he is arguing not against Socialism as a 
principle, which means State interference, but against a form 
of Socialism which he has in his mind, and would probably call 
Democracy. Socialism, as opposed to Individualism, exists 
under the tyrant of an autocratic state, a Tudor or a Romanoff. 
If that tyrant were all-wise and all-good, we should get the 
very best sort of Socialism possible ; he would, in fact, stand 
to his subjects in very much the same relation as a man does to 
his dogs. But of course we are not likely to get such a tyrant, 
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and, failing him, we must put up with the best substitute, 
This would naturally be a committee of the best citizens, which 
we are now supposed (it is merely a supposition) to have. 
Their rule, however faulty, is better than no rule at all, just so 
much as human intellect and human experience are more 
valuable than the chance arrangements of Nature. In fine, I 
have nowhere ventured to say what particular form of 
governing body would be best for the State. I have only 
contended that the principle of State interference is proper to 
the course of evolution, and would therefore eventually lead us, 
I make no choice between tyranny, oligarchy and democracy. 
—I am, etc., H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 





REVIEWS 
A NEW WRITER 


Days Spent on a Doge's Farm. By MARGARET SYMONDS. 
London : Unwin. 


Here is a book with a personality. It is not an important 
book : it is not urgent, either in matter or in manner; but it has 
charm. It is an essentially pleasant book: above all things, 
it is written. 

Miss Symonds’s narrative style is at once engaging and 
artless. From first to last, with scarce an exception, she has 
successfully avoided that abuse of ‘ word painting ’—that Deter- 
mination of the Adjective to the Brain—which, in alternation 
with the bald experiences of the ¢ad/e-d’-Adte, makes a weari- 
ness of so many records of Italian travel. Here, indeed, are 
the same eternal properties of cypress and olive, of pome- 
granate blossoms, and roses, and nightingales, and that bland- 
eyed peasant of the South who leads his white oxen with a 
classic grace through so many of the rhapsodies of Ouida. It 
is the old material : and observe the difference! Observe the 
vitality; the elastic and nimble spirit; the unflagging 
enthusiasm of interest ; the sure and happy sense of reality 
which animate and individualise every page. Out of very old 
and very simple material Miss Symonds has evolved a new 
thing. She has had the good fortune to take a common 
experience freshly: instead of a tune on a hurdy-gurdy she 
offers the song of a bird. 

The Farm, of which she treats chiefly, is an estate belong- 
ing to the family of Counts Pisani. It lies in the midst of 
the Paduan plain: halfway between the many-domed city of 
Padua and the famed Euganzan Hills which have inspired 
immortal pages of English verse, as well as that too little 
known work of genius, the Letters of Jacopo Ortis. But 
Miss Symonds is too much of an impressionist to let any 
historical or literary association override her sense of 
actual life ; and although Petrarch and Leopardi, Shelley and 
Byron, Browning and Carducci are cited in connection with the 
country, and her book is prefaced by a portrait of a Pisano 
Doge, and provided with a brief account of the origins and 
fortunes of the Pisani family, yet literature and art and history 
by no means come to the front. It is the Villa itself—its daily 
life ; the methods and routine of work on the long fertile 
acres; the sowings and harvestings ; the famous breed of its 
white wide-horned oxen—which preoccupies her and gives 
a body, as it were a sense of solidity, to her recollections of a 
summer in the fields. It is indeed,the account of a material 
and a monotonous existence. Under less skilful treatment— 
and we purposely insist upon this question of treatment—such 
purely local subject-matter could hardly hope to retain a 
foreigner’s interest through some two hundred and fifty pages. 
But, as Miss Symonds tells us, ‘these are notes and letters 
written out of a happy time,’ and they express to a very rare 
degree this sense of a joyous interest in life and in what passes. 
Perhaps one of the most happily touched passages is that in 
which an account is given of the actual appearance of the great 
long villa standing flat and bare upon the plain. You are 
made to see it with a singular distinctness as it presented itself 
to the world some forty years ago, when (to condense a longer 
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description) ‘its gardens consisted of square plots of earth 
hedged in with box. Its principal features were two huge 
threshing-floors in front of the dining-room windows. On these 
squares all the wheat of the entire property was spread, threshed 
and stacked in season. A single pear tree stood alone to tell of 
an avenue long ago died down. ... The high road led straight 
up through the village to the front door. The peasants came 
and went along it. . . . Strings were stretched from end to 
end of the big drawing-room and here the washing was hung to 
dry... And passing pigs wandered into the lower rooms on 
warm mornings to wallow on the silk divan where the young 
bride sat at work. Their owners, following to fetch these 
vagrant hogs, marvelled greatly at the new padrona’s screams 
of horror. That was in’50. Since then the ‘young bride’ of 
those days, an Englishwoman, the present Contessa Pisani, has 
wrought much change among her neglected and exhausted 
possessions. The vast Italian villa where two hundred Austrian 
soldiers and their horses could find ample quirters, has been 
shut away from the callous publicity of the village piazza 
into semi-English privacy by screens of growing trees. When 
Count Almord III. died he left the whole of his property, and 
the entire management of it, to his wife. This lady, Miss 
Symonds tells you, knew nothing of farms and farming. . - , 
‘The first thing that she realised was that the oxen were the chief 
feature—the absolute necessity in Lombard economy.’ But of 
Pisani cattle there were then but twenty on a territory of three 
thousand acres ; and in those parts ten oxen are considered the 
right number to plough sixty acres. Then, most of the Contessa’s 
land was in the hands of peasant tenants from whom she received 
small rents ; whose object it was to rack her ground in every 
possible way. Surely,as Miss Symonds goes on to say —‘surcly 
there is no one who will not admire the power and energy of 
this lady whea they hear that, after twelve years of her personal 
management, the Pisani estate can number five hundred head 
of cattle, and that nearly all the farms are in good condition, 
in her own hands, managed by herself, through bailiffs whom 
she selects and pays with the produce of the land? All this 
without further capital than the land itself—putting back yearly 
what she takes out! ’ 

An entire chapter is devoted to these same white-coated 
and broad-horned cattle. Indeed they are constantly present. 
They pervade Miss Symonds’s pages as they pervade the 
Paduan plain—a procession of slow-moving animals, breathing 
content. As a rule, the Paduan peasantry is not beautiful. 
Miss Symonds alludes more than once to the curious habitual 
melancholy of its vision of life.‘ Why do you wish to die?’ 
asks the parish priest of Vescovana of a boy, the doctor’s son, a 
few days before the lad’s suicide. ‘In the life of this place 
there is no joy of any kind. There is nothing new,’ answers the 
unhappy boy. They have, says Miss Symonds, ‘the knowledge 
that all these crops will come and go, come and go again in the 
same field, on the same plain, and that, the wages paid, the 
cattle fed, and the taxes given, there will remain of all this plenty 
but just enough to keep bodyand soul together till the next 
harvest season, and not one line be altered, not one stranger 
pass, nor ever a hill arise upon this interminable plain.’ 
Yet it would be unfair to leave so joyous a book upon this 
melancholy note. ‘Take this other, then: of harvest time. ‘A 
long low level line of golden corn half laid to the ground and 
threaded through with a string of grey blue men. Beyond, in 
an infinite perspective of pollard willow trees, the pale and 
slender campaniles of a distant village rising into the heated 
air like dreams. . . . But you cannot describe in solid prose 
the absolute fulfilment of that scene... . Air, sunladen air, 
with nothing to break or disturb it, and a land where every inch 
is known to be cultivated by the hand of man.’ Or again, 
speaking of the privet and acacia trees which shadow all the 
Italian roads : ‘He who has not passed through avenues of 
slim acacia trees in early June can scarcely realise what a fair 
blue sky he lives under.’ 

This, we repeat, is writing which expresses personality 
More than that: it expresses a feminine personality. This is 
essentially the work of a woman in literature. It is a fresh 
note ; alert, joyous, vivid, giving pleasure in proportion to the 
finer perceptions of the reader. It is light-fingered work : the 
literary note of the Young Girl. The matter is simple: the 
touch is delicate. But it is well done. It is absolutely 
sincere, 
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REMBRANDT 


Rembrandt: His Life, His Work, and His Time. By EMILE 
MICHEL. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. Edited 
by F. WEDMORE, London: Heinemann. 


Why should art-criticism lead inevitably to sentimentality ? 
To write the life of a politician or a cheesemonger is not always 
to indulge in vicious platitude. (One guards the assertion when 
one remembers the Successful Merchant.) But he who sits down 
to write the biography of a painter is certain, before the job is 
finished, to mistake his victim for a bishop, if not fora 
Messiah. Can you imagine a worse occasion for improve- 
ment than Rembrandt? And yet here is M. Michel, a French- 
man too, going his whole length, as though he were born in 
Scotland, and had John Ruskin for a cousin-german. Because 
he professes an admiration for the painter, he must needs imagine 
a pious boyhood, a spotless youth, an honoured maturity. On 
almost every page you feel that if he is not wiping away the 
tear of sensibility, he is yet making a religious obeisance to the 
man, not to the artist. There are endless inventions set down 
concerning the ‘loving mother’ and the ‘economic father.’ 
Thus does M. Michel argee : ‘I know nothing of Rembrandt’s 
father and mother, but it is the miller’s duty to study thrift, 
and every self-respecting mother is loving. Therefore, what is 
easier than to get infinite padding out of antecedent proba- 
bility?’ Truly, nothing in the world. But we have no taste 
for this readily imagined platitude, and M. Michel had earned 
our gratitude had he packed all he knew into one practicable 
volume. 

That he knows as much as industry will teach him of 
Rembrandt is.indubitable. The records are at his finger tips, 
and he has made the literature of the subject his own. Never- 
theless there is more light in a page of Fromentin than in these 
two vast, unwieldy volumes. Of course, if you dig, you will 
find all the facts that you require of Rembrandt’s career. 
But you resent being asked to quarry in a mine of gush 
for the pure ore of truth. Nor does M. Michel, Frenchman 
though he be, prove himself a competent critic. He is 
bitten (strange to say!) with Anglomania, and writes 
with a verbosity and lack of conviction, that reminds 
you of Mr. Wedmore, the editor of the present trans- 
lation. He has much to say of the rise of the corporations, 
of the decline of court patronage and of religious painting. 
But he does not see that to the artist it is completely 
indifferent whether he paints brewers or Madonnas, that the 
political conditions of art (so to say) are, in effect, the remotest 
of side issues. Rembrandt could express as much artistic 
emotion in the portrait of a burgomaster as in the Raising of 
Lazarus. For emotion is (artistically speaking) an affair not of 
information but of form ; yet here is M. Michel writing as though 
his hero’s style was affected by the religious and political 
opinions of his Dutch contemporaries. Of course these con- 
siderations have an accidental influence. They control the 
subject which prompts the work, but to treat them as 
essential is to confuse the true perspective merely to turn 
out serviceable and attractive copy. If any one doubts 
the futility of M. Michel’s method, let him consider the 
judgment, which follows: ‘Both are very simply dressed ’— 
he is speaking of the masterpiece known as The Ship- 
builder and his Wife—‘and all the details of their modest 
dwelling indicate an orderly life of mutual affection, honour- 
ably maintained by the labours of the old man and the good 
management of the helpmeet who looks at him with 
so cordial a smile. Worthy pair!’ ‘ Worthy pair,’ indeed ! 
You rub your eyes, as you read, and wonder whether you are 
at Toynbee Hall, or listening to the fervid ministrations of 
Mr. E. T. Cook. But you are merely contemplating a piece of 
French criticism, and as you read your national pride grows 
within you. Again you turn over the pages, and you encounter 
a flood of gush anent Saskia’s ‘ simple and loving nature.’ Now 
all this is not only imaginary but irrelevant, though we might 
have pardoned M. Michel all his moralities, if only he had 
supplemented them by discreet and judicious criticism. 

But from that he constantly refrains. Though he never 
tires of describing Rembrandt’s masterpieces, though he is 
eloquent of the past and future of the painter’s sitters, he 
nowhere separates or defines the essential qualities of Rem- 
brandt’s art. His attitude is always undiscriminatingly appre- 
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ciative. Whatever enthusiasm animates him is lost in irrelevancy 
or in false admiration. So highly does he esteem the famous 
Anatomy Lesson of the Hague—hinting that Fromentin was a 
churl to point out its defects—that he has not sufficient 
praise left for the real masterpieces. However, the book 
has the solid merit of capable illustration. And the many 
excellently executed blocks are at least the most service- 
able reminders. The translation is adequate, though by 
no means cleansed of the French idiom. And the lists 
and indexes are beyond praise. But it would have been 
better had the editor more precisely stated what illustrations 
are omitted from the English edition ; and on general grounds 
we protest that Rembrandt is not a fitting opportunity for a 
scrap-book. The king of etchers, who put no line upon copper 
that was not significant, the incomparable draughtsman of the 
Museum drawings, the painter who perfected a style, so strong 
and withal so personal that it was foredoomed to immediate 
decay—this hero is not to be commemorated in tomes fit only 
for the drawing-room table. After all we prefer our Fromentin. 


TWO SULTANS 


Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultin. By LEWIN B. BoWRING, C.S.1. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


Haidar and Tipu should have had each his proper volume. 
Their exploits were remarkable enough, and the life of each 
was sufficiently crowded to make the best of small biographies 
half a failure. The result of Mr. Bowring’s effort to summarise 
the careers of both in the compass of two hundred and fifty 
pages could be little else than a catalogue. But he writes so 
well that, while you lament his fetters, you cannot but wonder 
at the measure of success he has achieved. Within his pages 
you shall experience adventures more thrilling than Mr. Rider 
Haggard ever dreamed, and gather lessons in statecraft that 
may well make Messrs. Paul and Padgett wonder as they read. 
After all, the Mysore epoch teaches the same lessons and 
exhibits the same phenomena as every other section of Indian 
history. In those far-off days, which the agitator would revive, 
the races of India lived but to wreak their hatred upon each 
other. You search in vain for periods of peace. The Peninsula 
was a treasure-heap upon which the victors had scarce time to 
crow ere they were killed or thrust aside. It was only when 
the British gained the mastery that quiet and content were 
established. Even the horrors of the Mutiny were but a shadow 
of the horrors that had gone before. We conquered India 
piecemeal, the greater rulers who directed our conquests making 
use of racial hatreds to achieve the general good. So that 
to-day we have an Eastern Empire happy and prosperous, 
whose peace only the unwise and ignorant would disturb. 

Of Haidar it is possible to speak with enthusiasm. For the 
strong man demands superlatives as his birthright, and to 
Haidar alone belongs the honour of having defeated the victor 
of Waterloo. From the moment he was appointed Fanjdar of 
Didigal he began to carve out for himself a history. By his 
skill and his diplomacy he rose to be conqueror of Badnur and 
later threatened even Madras itself. Upon defeats he laid the 
foundation of successes, and out of victories built himself a 
kingdom. That he was cruel means only that he was an 
Oriental ; that he could establish no firm and limitless empire 
shows that the greatest of Orientals cannot fully triumph over 
his surroundings. Had the Madras Government co-operated 
with him, the story of Southern India were shorter by many a 
volume. For ‘he was singularly faithful to his engagements 
and straightforward in his policy towards the British.’ Tipu 
presents a striking contrast. He began his public career in no 
very honourable way, being flogged at Haidar’s command. 
He was troubled by dreams, of which he kept a careful 
record. He rejoiced to call himself ‘ His Majesty the 
Shadow of God.’ He made notes on English geography 
and history, so that we read among the papers of The 
God Given, that ‘Ireland, Guernsey, Jersey are names of three 
islands belonging to the English.’ And again, how ‘on the 
English island there was once a Rajadh of a tribe called Coosea— 
(Scotland ?)—a hundred years ago the English Raja put the 
Cooseas to death, and took possession of his kingdom.’ Pro- 
bably contempt for so Oriental a proceeding made him treat 
Lord Mornington with an impertinence that ruined him. But 
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for all his follies he was brave and skilful and died like a hero. 
He adopted a tiger’s head for his emblem and at least did not 
disgrace it. As with Aurangzib, that strange fanaticism, so 
admirably described in one of Mr. Kipling’s stories, that seizes 
often on the wisest Mussulman, hastened his ruin. He was 
general enough to have held out against us longer, but though 
full of subtle diplomatic instincts he was no diplomatist. To 
his English prisoners he behaved with hideous cruelty, and his 
zeal for Islam choked any sympathy that he might have won 
from the neighbouring States. S» that he fought us as it were 
single-handed, and that his bravery and cleverness amounted 
almost to genius was of no effect. But his last fight at his 
capital and his death at the city gate make one ready to 
forgive and almost to admire him. One thing only we cannot 
do, and that is regret his defeat. 

For the histories of Haidar and Tipu emphasise the fact 
that so long as India is crowded with many rulers and States 
there must be one supreme controlling power. They also 
reiterate the lesson that the overlord must be no Eastern prince, 
The present form and constitution of the British influence in 
India, as Sir Alfred Lyall points out, ‘represent the gradual 
incorporation under one dominion of States that have sub- 
mitted and States that have been forcibly subdued.’ It is the 
glory of Haidar and his son that they demonstrated the 
unstable nature of native authority under the most favourable 
conditions, and that they made a brave struggle to achieve the 
impossible. 


THE CGENOPHILIST’S VADE MECUM 


A Treatise on Wines. By J. L. W. THUbICHUM, M.D. 
London: Bell. 


If it be true that the vanishing point of the Ideal in Woman 
is reached with the first sight of her stays, it is even more 
certain that the beaded bubbles and the purple tide which 
you had believed to be the poetical attributes of Wine, as you 
conceived him, must disappear before this appallingly scientific 
work. Who ever thought to have lived to see Anacreon and 
Herrick go down before an M.D. and F.R.C.P. of London? 
But we are the changelings of our time, and we must take 
what it has to giveus. Dr. Thudichum tells you—and his sesqui- 
pedalians recall the utterances of another Doctor—that his 
book is ‘ for the cognisance of the public, as well as the use of 
traders, of medical practitioners, and of that part of the inhabi- 
tants of naturally favoured colonies, and other English-speaking 
countries, who have begun to look to viticulture as a legitimate 
and permanent branch of Agronomy. Such a limitation would 
exclude the dond fide drinker, whose only care is that he shall 
get wine enough, and the gourmet, whose sole idea is to drink 
the best that can be got. Not here shall you find the festal 
abandonment of the Dithyramb, nor the place assigned to 
Dionysos in the great world-procession of poetry and culture! 
For such as that you must turn to the Zraule und Wein in 
der Kulturgeschichte of Dr. Thudichum’s father (what a cellar 
they twain must have got between them!). No: here you 
shall find naught but instructive, informing, uncompromising 
Gradgrind facts. The Origin, Geography, and History of Vines 
was inevitable ; not less certain the Chemical Constituents of 
Soils; nor less the general and special principles of Viti- 
culture. And still this ‘Tartar of the Ukraine breed’ bears 
on and on: through the Gironde, the Médoc, Roussillon, 
Languedoc ; past the serried vineyards of the Beaujolais, the 
Maconnais, the Chalon Cote; galloping, galloping over the 
Champagne, diving into the valleys of Loire and Charente, 
plunging through the waters of Rhine and Maine, drinking the 
winds of Austria, Hungary, Spain, Portugal, the very Atlantic ; 
and so to Madeira’s isles and the several continents of Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australasia. Never was there such 
an itinerary, such a plaguy Unsentimental Journey! No 
place where Vine is cultured, or his grape expressed, but this 
Vinous Ledeker can tell, and with pertinence too, how to 
plant, prune, and propagate him, and how in vineyards various 
and numerous as leaves in autumn his grapes are gathered, 
pressed, and metamorphosed into wine. To any one with real 
interest in the science of vine-growing and wine-making, to 
the genuine cenologist, as Dr. Thudichum calls him, the book 
is most valuable. It is not so criminally technical, so immorally 
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elaborate, as the great treatise, by our author and M. Dupré, 
from which it is abridged; yet it sets forth information enough 
to make it all but indispensable to wine-merchants, wine 
buyers, and students of ‘ Viticultural Agronomy.’ 

And in respect of this Vine almost more than of any other 
natural product, can you apply the adage of a silk purse anda 
sow’s ear. For he is a whimsical fellow, with a great idea of 
his proper place, and with a terrific idiosyncrasy. He is ever 
master of himself, and under no circumstances will he con- 
descend to strut in borrowed motley. If you open the flood- 
gates of Heaven upon him you may drown him out ; if you turn 
the great burning-glass of the Sun upon him long enough, you 
may scorch him to extinction; by exposure, soil, climate, you may 
make a beggar or a prince of him. But you can never transform 
the nature of him. He, and he alone, dictates the quality of his 
blood. Let the yards of Chateau Lafitte be planted with Gamay 
Vines, and you will breed as detestable a lot of ne’er-do-weels 
as ever sluiced a gutter. Do what you may, the Pinean Vine, 
wherever he be grown, will reproduce the main qualities of 
Burgundy, the Carbenet in any habitat will recall those of the 
Médoc. It is as though these fellows were all of gentle blood, 
bearing their achievements as it were upon their shields, so 
that a man may tell at a sniff, their rank and whether they be 
friends or foes. Dr. Thudichum, in his sweetly scientific way, 
brings this out very clearly, and 4/s remarks on Vines and 
Vintage will (as they say) repay perusal. 

One word more. In his chapter on the wines of Portugal, 
Dr. Thudichum laments with becoming feeling the disuse of 
Port among the ‘more polite classes of society.’ ‘An Oporto 
merchant in London,’ he tells, ‘ gave a dinner party to twenty 
gentlemen, and not one of them was found to drink even a 
glass of the merchant’s own best vintage wine.’ Such antipathy, 
he thinks, will drive the merchants to reduce the brandy in the 
wine to below delirium tremens point (whatever that may be) ; 
when, Hey for the cenophilist! We venture to assure Dr. 
Thudichum that port is being offered with more and more 
frequency; that tawny or ‘wholesome’ port is despised with 
delightful persistency ; and that north of the Trent at any rate, 
in the ‘more polite classes of society,’ are scores who still can 
give him what his soul desires. What ourselves deplore is, 
the inaccessibleness of a peerless Madeira or an incomparable 
Claret ; for that now is the hour of Epernay and Rheims. 


THE FIRST P.R.A. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. London: 
Seeley. 


A writer who undertakes to produce a Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is liable, before he has gone very far, to find himself 
writing about Dr. Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, ¢#e Club, and 
eighteenth-century society generally. The materials for the 
history of the society by which Reynolds was surrounded are 
so full, the subject is so interesting, so capable of picturesque 
treatment, that a man of letters is almost bound to be led astray 
rom the artist to the man of society. Mr. Claude Phillips has 
not escaped the fate of Leslie and Taylor. He has produced 
an interesting book, but it is not a book about Reynolds the 
painter. The fact is that Reynolds was so much more:than a 
painter. He possessed uncommon merit as a painter, but he 
was also a man of excellent human judgment, of wide under- 
standing, of remarkable social gifts ; he was a good and thought- 
ful writer, an admirable man of business. To treat him mainly 
as an artist would be to misrepresent him. Not art but man was 
the chief interest in his life. He was not primarily a craftsman. 
Mr. Phillips makes a good point when, in comparing him to 
Gainsborough, he observes that, whilst literature was Reynolds’s 
recreation, music was Gainsborough’s. Gainsborough’s friends 
Were artists, musicians, actors, and the like gay and impression- 
able persons. Reynolds, when he laid down his brush, 
surrounded himself with statesmen, philosophers, and the in- 
tellectual leaders of his day. Art was everything to Gains- 
borough ; it was only something to Reynolds : but if Reynolds 
was the greater man, Gainsborough was the more personal 
crattsman, 

The instinctive opposition that there was between the two is 
a type of the opposition there always must be between the 
types—pure artist on the one side, artist Z/ws man of culture 
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and intellect on the other. It might be argued—and, as we 
think, in some sort conclusively—that it was a misfortune to 
English Art, and more especially to the Royal Academy, that the 
first President was Reynolds and not Gainsborough. No 
doubt Reynolds better graced the chair at Academic feasts, 
better filled the rostrum at academic prize distributions, better 
represented the social interests of his colleagues in the great 
world than Gainsborough would have done. But Gains- 
borough might have kept in closer touch with his fellow artists ; 
he might have looked better after the needs and interests of the 
rising generation. Tne Academy under his guidance would 
have been less dignified ; but it might also have been more 
craftsman. There would have been no volume of Discourses 
to rouse the emulation of successors in the Presidential Chair, 
no customary banquet of all the geniuses and many of the 
merely rich year after year. But the traditional President would 
have been a man of pure art not of art J/us culture ; the most 
versatile and ingenious craftsman of his time, and not the ex- 
ceptional product of a complex environment: a less great man, 
perhaps, but a more single-minded artist. The man who 
would write the life of Gainsborough soon comes to the end of 
the written materials for it. The life of Gainsborough is in his 
pictures, which express the play of his fancy and the develop- 
ment of his power of hand. No one could write his life 
without making it the story of his art. But it takes an effort 
to fasten a biographers attention down to the art of 
Reynolds. The painter's own records are for ever taking the 
biographer astray. Every sitter has some story to tell about 
the courtly painter, who promised to make each one more 
beautiful than the last, and was for handing his name down to 
posterity on the hem of Mrs. Siddons’s robe. ‘Damn her 
nose ! there’s no end to it!’ was Gainsborough’s ejaculation in 
the presence of the same lady. 

These remarks have been suggested by Mr. Phillips's 
book. It is a contribution to social rather than art history. 
He gives in a smaller compass, and with some valuable 
additions, what Leslie and Taylor gave in two thick volumes. 
He has not superseded, and he does not pretend to 
have superseded, the classic work, but most readers will 
nevertheless find all they want to know in the new book. We 
cannot conclude without expressing our regret that his proofs 
have not been more carefully revised. The word ‘ had’ occurs 
superfluously many hundred times (e.g., p. 215). Foreign words 
are altogether too numerous: Mr. Phillips should once for all 
settle what language he means to write. Coup de thédtre, monde 
galant, an avowable éat, a Reynolds de parade, vraisemblance 
—open the book where you please, and some such expression 
salutes you. If Mr. Phillips were not so good a student of art- 
history, or so well recognised an authority upon many of its 
branches, we should not fall foul of him on this matter. But 
we expect other and more serious work from him hereafter 
and he must have a stricter care of its literary form. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 


Suicide and Insanity. By S. A. K. STRAHAN, M.D. 
London : Sonnenschein. 


The theme of this book is of perennial interest. It was 
discussed in the groves of the Academy, and it was a news- 
paper controversy in the last silly season. No writer has 
attacked the problems of existence, but he has said something 
about it ; no man, indeed, has lived but he has balanced its 
pros and cons. 

Dr. Strahan is more than very readable : as far as he goes he 
is instructive and useful. His suicides are of two types: the 
rational or quasi, and the irrational or true. Of the first is 
the man who does away with himself after deliberately con- 
trasting the good and the evil of the situation. Perhaps he is 
found out in some criminal business; or he is tortured from 
disease ; or he cannot endure the pressure of the struggle for 
life: and so he chooses not to be. If his chance of detection 
were removed, or his pain to pass, or wealth to become his 
portion, his desire for death would cease. ‘ Let him take castles 
who has ne’er a groat:’ a person with whom the world goes 
well will not jeopard, far less take, his life. The proportion of 
men found out, or sick, or miserably poor, that do away with 
themselves is but small ; so that even in those thus moved by 
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circumstance, there must be a predisposition that exists not in 
their fellow unfortunates. Far different is the second or true 
type, wherein the impulse has no relation to reason or reflection, 
nor anything to do with weal or woe, but is entirely from 
within. In some cases the patient will ‘suicide’ (as they say in 
Boston) whenever he gets the chance ; in others the impulse 
occurs at intervals, and no one is worse alarmed than the 
victim’s self. Thus, Sir Samuel. Romilly fel: the persuasion, 
yielded to it, fatally injured himself, and then made ‘ desperate 
efforts to stay the hemorrhage and save his life.’ Often it is 
sudden and uncontrollable, so that a man will throw himself 
before an express train or jump from a great height as ‘for a 
whim.’ In any case it is a form of insanity, and is found 
strongest in idiots, ‘neurotics,’ hereditary drunkards, and so 
forth. Nature condemns some families to extinction as unfit 
to live, they become their own executioners, and in a generation 
or two they disappear. Certain cases, again, are referable to 
neither type ; as the Suicide Club at Cragova in Roumania, 
and that other in New York, whereof a member wrote to the 
Coroner in these terms :—‘ Dear Sir, I have committed suicide 
as per Club. Please give verdict to such effect and oblige.’ 
But the hypothesis of an extravagant wish for notoriety accounts 
for these. 

Dr. Strahan’s statistics upset all preconceived ideas. In the 
most distressful country they ‘suicide’ less than anywhere in 
Europe, save in the Peninsula alone, which is more backward 
and distressful still, You find the maximum in Saxony, and 
in and about Paris. The rate is tolerably high all over 
France: in England it is two-thirds less and in Scotland 
about half as much as in England. In America it is a case of 
ten whites to one nigger. In London it runs lowest in 
November and December, and highest in the leafy months of 
June. In respect of sex suicide is four times more popular 
with men than it is with women. Also, its popularity 
is growing year by year. Perhaps the statistics are better 
taken than heretofore ; perhaps opinion and the law are more 
tolerant than they used. Thecross roads and the stake were 
the suicide’s portion till ’23, but in ’82 it was provided that 
even a case of felo de se might be buried with Christian rites. 
Was this to ease the consciences of coroner's juries? If so, it 
availed them nothing. They are still finding ‘temporary 
insanity,’ with or without reason, as briskly as ever. 

Suicide seems to be a penalty of civilisation. The higher 
men rise, the fiercer the struggle, the more difficult is it for the 
weak to live. "Tis further urged that the summer months are 
months of activity whilst in winter men are torpid: which 
hypothesis would certainly explain the bad eminence of June. 
Finally, there are the questions : Is the thing—(which Cato did 
and Addison approved)—ever justifiable, and if so, what are 
the circumstances? In truth, the problem is insoluble. We 
have plenty of creeds, but, spite of all, who can profess exactly 
to determine the conditions of the Beyond? How, then, to tell if 
the change be for the better? In Hamlet’s soliloquy the facts 
are stated once for all ; if you add the discussion in the Faérie 
Queen, between Despair and the Red Cross Knight, you 
practically exhaust the subject for the modern. 


THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD 


The Partridge. Natural History, by the Rev. H. A. MAc- 
PHERSON; Shooting, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; Cookery, 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. ‘Fur and Feather Series.’ 
London : Longmans. 


Mr. Alfred Watson is to be congratulated on the first of the 
miniature Badminton books of which he has undertaken the 
editorship. It is pretty, well printed, pleasant to handle, and not 
much fault can be found with his choice of writers. The introduc. 
tion of Mr. George Saintsbury as an avowed master of cookery 
is an achievement in itself, while it would be impossible to finda 
writer more competent to deal with partridge-shooting than 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley. The Natural History part we do not like so 
well. Mr. Macpherson is not ignorant, and writes in a strain 
of level merit, but seems to fall between two stools, so that his 
essay is neither scientifically exhaustive nor cleverly picturesque. 
For some inscrutable reason he appears to think that poaching 
is natural history, while ke slurs the interesting and delicate 
business of breeding and rearing. Many of the circumstances 
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set forth in his chapter on ‘Partridges as Pets’ are less excep. 
tional than he seems to think. The partridge is a very bold 
and confident bird, and in lonely houses he soon learns the 
value of human friendship. In hard weather we have often 
seen him sharing the fowls’ breakfast—even after the ground 
had been shot over. Any one who has reared a covey hatched 
from a clutch laid bare by the mower, or rescued from some 
predatory villager, knows how easy it is to make pets of the 
nurslings. 

Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s discourse on shooting is wholly ad- 
mirable, and will not suffer even by contrast with Sir Ralph 
Payn-Gallwey’s best. The number of really first-rate sportsmen 
in England—such guns, that is, as (say) Lord Ashburton would 
invite for a great day at the Grange—is very much smaller than 
is popularly believed, but our author is in the first flight of 
them. And in this consists, perhaps, the weakness of his 
contribution : his too strict attention to the size of the bag. 
Without in any way desiring to depreciate the art of shooting 
driven birds, many sound sportsmen hold that the ambition to 
make records is uncommendable. Shooting ceases to be a 
pleasure long before seven guns have accounted for 1300 birds. 
and the magnitude of such a kill is a good enough handle for 
those who like not needless slaughter. If sport be but a 
test of marksmanship, then the inanimate bird or the running 
deer at Bisley is better than the living fowl. The growing 
tendency is for men to total-abstain from partridge in order 
that they may have one show day—or show week—in the year, 
and its stupidity is not to be denied. Like every other writer 
on the subject Mr. Stuart-Wortley finds himself obliged to 
enter upon a controversial defence of himself and his brethren 
against these assailants of the Game Laws who seem to think 
that abolition is a matter of importunity. He rests his hope on 
the actual permeation of the Liberal Party with sportsmanship ; 
in proof of which he tells how Mr. Gladstone—on whose estate 
he learned to shoot, and whose finger was blown off by a muzzle- 
loader he was charging—is interested in shooting, and how 
Lord Coleridge was rebuked for assuming that his political 
allies were anti-sportsmen. But all this is a trifle old-fashioned. 
Sport is certainly becoming more popular year by year; but 
since the Radical Party coalesced with the rag-tag and bobtail 
of Home Rule, Socialism, and the Miscellaneous Fad, Lord 
Coleridge’s hypothesis is approximating nearer the truth. It 
will soon be lunacy for an owner of land or capital to join that 
unholy alliance. Itis regrettable that sportsmen like Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley should feel constrained to meddle with politics ; yet 
their apprehension is by no means groundless. 

To return to our shooting : our author writes with sense and 
discretion as to Driving and Walking-Up; the truth of which 
matter is just this. If you happen to be a millionaire, and do 
not grudge the expense, you can enjoy your driving to perfec- 
tion; but ere you rear the head of game you need (to say nothing 
of the day’s expenses) you will find the cost all-but prohibitive. 
‘On large estates and where big bags are desired’ our author 
rightly holds that shooting should be confined to the very 
wealthy. But for a medium-sized demesne you get the most 
delightful sport when the party is select and small, the beaters 
are not so numerous as well drilled, and the plan of campaign 
an alternation of walking-up with short Crives. He describes 
both systems with the thoroughness to be expected from an 
accomplished practitioner and with a pleasant vivacity which is 
very welcome to his readers. As for Mr. Saintsbury, he writes 
with learned playfulness on what is by no means the least 
interesting aspect of the partridge. He does not give any long 
or formal list of recipes, but his style may be said to smack its 
lips over divers notable confections whereof he cherishes a holy 
memory. And though he vows that you could cook partridge 
three hundred and sixty-five times in succession nor ever 
duplicate a dish, it is satisfactory to know that by none of three 
hundred and sixty-four shall you beat that simple roast which 
brings the tale to three-six-five. 


THE LAST COVENANTER 
The Life and Letters cf James Renwick, the last Scottish Martyr. 
By the Rev. W. H.CARSLAW, Edinburgh: Oliphant. 


The special feature of this volume is Renwick’s correspond: 
ence, here published for the first time. But the letters, except 
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in the case of those recording his hairbreadth escapes, are all 
much alike, and pursue, one after the other, the same wild 
round of fanatical hortation. The editor’s appraisement of them 
is wide of the mark indeed : he applies to them certain words 
of Carlyle, and declares them ‘great, ever fruitful, profitable 
for reproof, for encouragement, for building up in manifold 
purposes and works.’ Now, if Renwick can in any sense be 
called great, it was by virtue of the intensity of his narrowness. 
Doubtless the times in which he lived ‘ were out of joint’; and 
this in great part explains his peculiar influence. But he was 
not ‘born to set them right,’ being himself more ‘ out of joint’ 
than they. Conscientiousness and scrupulosity had become a 
disease in him, and his bigotry was monumental. In his view, 
he and the ‘small remnant’ who clave to him were the sole 
representatives of pure and undefiled religion in Britain, if 
not on earth : the Church throughout the world being ‘ over- 
spread with a supine and loathsome formality, yea, avowed 
profanity and deathful blasphemy against the heavens.’ 

Such was the exclusiveness of this circle that it encertained 
serious doubts as to the worthiness of Peden himself to share 
its fellowship. Renwick became its acknowledged leader 
at twenty-one or so; and he set himself forthwith to the 
task of overthrowing the Stuarts. He was not content with 
turning the other cheek to the adversary ; he met the letters of 
inter-communing against himself by nothing less than a 
pompous decliration of war against the Government. Ina 
manifesto styled ‘The Apologetical Declaration and Admoni- 
tory Vindication of the Presbyterians of the Church of 
Scotland, he took upon himself to warn ‘ intelligencers and 
bloody dozs’ of the wickedness of their ways, and to threaten 
in case of their persisting in the malicious shedding of blood, or 
their instigating thereto and assisting therein) that ‘they would 
not be so slack-handed in time coming to revenge it.’ This 
Declaration, you are told by his present editor, ‘struck 
terror into the hearts of many of their enemies’, and un- 
doubtedly the man’s followers did what they could in way of 
revenze. But the contest was wofully unequal. Although he 
cherished the certain hope that not in Scotland only, but 
throughout the world the Lord would ‘come and shake 
terribly the earth, and punish the inhabitants thereof 
for their iniquity, lay waste their cities and desolate their 
lands,’ his menaces and predictions served but to move the 
enemy to greater severities. No doubt those in authority 
took much too serious a view of the craze. The common sense 
of the majority would never have succumbed to Renwick’s 
extravagances, and in fact the most of those who reverence 
his memory have ceased to cherish his opinions. 

His one title to honour is his courage and the persistency with 
which he carried on an heroic, if crazy, struggle against over- 
whelming odds. He professed to find ‘hazards, reproaches, 
contempt, weariness, cold, night wanderings, stormy tempests 
and deserts so desirable,’ that it was a greater difficulty for him 
not to ‘be ambitious of these things than to submit unto them.’ 
To him, as to Anarchists and devotees generally, excitement had 
become as breath of life—an excitement to be had at any risk 
and at any cost. In many such men it is a mere question of 
training and circumstances, whether heroism may or may not 
degenerate into mere destructive insanity. Renwick’s heroism 
was at least essentially fanatical; and it may be that martyrdom 
saved him from greater extravagances than those for which he 
suffered. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The hero of Zhe Burden of Isabel (London: Chatto), by 
Mr. MacLaren Cobban, is the usual aspiring journalist, who 
makes himself still more usual by writing an immensely success- 
ful and nevertheless extremely excellent play. Him Isabel 
loves more than he deserves, and she makes love to him, being 
herself engaged to somebody else, with a levity the reverse of 
praiseworthy—unless she knew that she was heroine and he 
hero, and that therefore her engagement could not be otherwise 
than illusory, except at the cost of the life of the other man. 
She isa Besantine young woman, and gives away a consider- 
able fortune for no reason in the world when she marries the 
paragraph-and-play young man. Her ‘burden’ is an opium- 
eating father, who reappears unexpectedly after a long life of 
obscure blackguardism. She does not bear him long, but puts 
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him away in a pleasant ‘retreat’ on a hill in Surrey, where he 

thinks great thoughts, and writes a book on 72 Defence of 
Transcendentalism, without giving any trouble. A good part 

of the scene of the story is laid in Lancashire, and we are intro- 
duced to an eccentric uncle,a fraudulent Hindoo servant, a 
cotton-spinner’s amiable daughter, a deserving heir to an earl- 
dom (second couple), and the like. Also we are told the history 
of a ‘cotton corner’ in such wise, that we are afraid nobody 
who does not know all about it to begin with will understand it 
intheleast. The book generally iscommonplace. Mr. Cobban 
can do, and has done, very much better; and there is every 
reason to hope that he will again. 

Trish Rebels (London: Digby), by Alexander McArthur, is a 
work intended to convey the ideas that Irish Nationalists are 
in many instances most moral, virtuous, patriotic and ‘highly 
strung’ individuals, that many Irish landlords personally 
deserve to be murdered, but that the highly strung ones should 
curb their impetuous passions, and let somebody else do the 
murdering. ‘By God, the boys that did the work were braver 
men thanthey.” Mr. McArthur has but a rudimentary know- 
ledge of the English language, and of the art of making a story ; 
but he knows very much more of both than he does of Ireland, 
and his limitations in this respect suggest that he is as Scots in 
experience and character—having been fooled by the ready 
tonzue of the Irish liar, as too many Scotsmen are—as he 
indubitably isin name. For thinking murder wrong we applaud 
him, and wish we could encourage him to nourish the ambition 
of literary achievement. But it would be no true kindness, 
and we cannot do it. 

One may confess to having read Captain Claude Bray's 
Ivanda (London: Warne) with pleasure. The inevitable 
young Englishman becomes possessed of a golden cup which 
is the sacred emblem of a sect dwelling in a valley in Thibet. 
Partly by chance, and partly by the machinations of the villain, 
he reaches this valley and finds that he is destined to remain 
there a prisoner for many years: finds also a lovely girl, Ivanda, 
who has been kidnapped as a child and sent hither by the villain, 
who after her is heir to certain estates. One rather wonders 
why he didn’t kill her out of hand. Of course the young Eng- 
lishman does escape, taking Ivanda with him; in the end she 
comes into great wealth, and he marries her. The fault of the 
book is the common one in tales for boys: the humour is of 
the rudimentary sort. Also, the catastrophe which smashes 
up the valley of the sect happens after the hero’s escape, and 
is merely described in a letter written to him by one of his 
companions in captivity. The reader has foreseen a general 
explosion from the very beginning, and in missing it he feels 
distinctly swindled. 

The love affairs of three sisters provide material for Mrs. 
Stephen Batten’s Such a Lord #s Love (London ; Innes). The 
plot is slight, the ,conversation commonplace and undis- 
tinguished ; but there is a certain sympathetic quality in the 
book which redeems it from the lowest class of Mudie’s 
unaccountables. Also, an artists’ resort in Brittany is quite 
well sketched. Mrs. Batten is evidently more at home in 
recording the actual than in tracing the psychological de- 
velopments of slighted wives or heartsick maids. The men 
in the book are poor creatures. The weakling who, being 
devoted to his wife and child, flirts systematically with another 
man’s helpmeet is so vaguely drawn as to be quite uncon- 
vincing. On the other hand, the perfect parson is too olda 
friend of the family of novel-readers to interest anybody. The 
whole thing should have been compressed;into a magazine 
article of three chapters. 

The modern story-teller. resolved to be original and sensa- 
tional both, has a trick of turning on the morbid; so in 
A ppassionata (London: Heinemann) Miss Elsa D’Esterre- 
Keeling seems to play with a problem not hitherto treated 
(we believe) in English fiction. So enigmatically and deli- 
cately does she work, however, that, it may be, we misjudge 
her, and take for passion what is but an extraordinary 
instance of hypnotic power. In any case, she might have 
made her meaning clear. As a story, the book abounds in 
vagueness : no sufficient explanation is offered for the heroine’s 
conduct from the moment of her arrival in Paris until her 
professional appearance on the concert platform. Here, 
indeed, is ‘a problem in psychology’ which must baffle 
many beside the little maid-of-all-work in the Parisian house- 
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hold. None, we believe, shall positively decide if it be love 
perverse, or hypnotism, or genius, which is responsible for 
Selma’s long indifference to Count Anatol (first her lover, 
afterwards her husband); but it is Miss Keeling’s misfortune 
that she suggests the first. ’Tis the more to be regretted in 
that the story of Selma is otherwise well enough told: this 
though Selma does point her shoelaces ‘//ke some gentlemen 
do their moustaches.’ 

The New Academe: an Educational Romance (London: 
Chapman), by Edward Hartington, begins most ineptly. You 
are introduced to an impossible outsider, and told he is a very 
superior person ; his profession, so far as you can gather, was 
chiefly blackmailing new companies, and you are called upon 
to respect him. As it goes on, however, the thing becomes 
rather a pleasant idyll, in which the writer’s apparent ignorance 
of men and things 1s an advantage. It is about an imaginary 
school, where the boys are allowed to do as they will, and 
always do what is good, and the masters and governesses are 
chosen for their good looks, when they do not come endowed 
with riches of their own accord, and fall in love with one 
another. Their love-making is insipid, but not altogether 
disagreeable, and the absurdity of the whole business is less 
censurable than the folly of the average novel which professes 
to deal with things as they are. On the whole, we have no 
objection to Mr. Hartington’s existence. 

Paving the Way (London: Gay), by Simpson Newland, 
is rather a series of pictures of Australian life in the early 
days of the colonies, than a ‘romance of the Australian bush.’ 
It has no purely literary merit, being too heavily laden 
with facts to be a novel; but it lifts the curtain from the 
squatter’s life as few, if any, recent books have done. It is full, 
almost too full, of incident, is compacted of thrilling experiences. 
It is, in fact, so prodigal of excitement, that its reader soon 
ceases to bestirred by anything. This prodigality increases 
its interest as an historic record. Its author might have made 
a dozen stories out of his vast and various store. Indeed, 
if he would devote as much labour to the presentment of one 
dramatic incident as he has given to its single compilation, he 
would run some chance of producing a piece of literature. The 
experiment ought to be worth trying. 

The Old House of Rayner (London : Digby) is the history of 
a sedate family mansion doomed to perpetual disgrace through 
the evil deed of a nephew of the respectable owner. The 
villain, Mr. Truscott Tarleton, had the eyes of a ferret, the 
slimy movements of a snake ; also, a desire to espouse his 
cousin Lucy, who would none of him. Whereupon this man 
of resource hypnotised her father into commanding her to wed. 
This done, he ungratefully and prematurely bundled his uncle 
into a coffin, and three days later, annoyed at finding the corpse 
still disposed to remonstrate, he piled rugs and blankets upon 
the coffin and perched himself on top: the while Lucy held her 
head over a window and shrieked for the police. On the officers’ 
arrival he speedily went to the place assigned for him; yet the 
old house was never tenanted again. Mr. Grimley Hill’s 
sensation, though crude, is not stinted. 

They have charming names in Tahiti. A story about Rama, 
Huree, Tiari must have a certain agreeable quality, but there 
is little else than this charm in Mrs. Dora Hart’s 7¢arz (London: 
Unwin). Every now and then the natives speak naturally, 
more often absurdly. There is a Frenchman who is a most 
atrocious ruffian, and an Englishman who swaggers about his 
chastity. Tiari herself was loved and persecuted by the French- 
man, until she turns out to be his sister, when she marries the 
Englishman, and dies—naturally enough. There are little 
touches of pathos, here and there, which seem to come straight 
from Loti. Passion is naively represented, and humour is not 
here. It is a dull book. Zhe Romance of Guard Mulligan, and 
other Stories, by S. Levett-Yeats (London: Scott) are Mr. 
Kipling and water, chiefly water. Most of them are tedious 
in matter and irritating in manner, and one of them, ‘ Roy’s 
Wife,’ a quite shameless chestnut. Still, if you have nothing 
else to read on a railway journey save this book, read of it 
‘That Ibex Nullah, which is mildy humorous, and ‘ Amina,’ 
which contains a tolerably agreeable murder. Having dis- 
covered, probably, that the published volumes of Tales 
from Blackwood make exceedingly good desultory reading, 
somebody thought that he would do likewise in respect of 
Scribner's Magazine. The result is three little volumes, 
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headed Stories from Scribner (London: Sampson Low), 
The collector forgot the circumstance that Alackwood has, 
from time to time, contained extremely good tales. These 
three volumes are respectively entitled S/ories of the Railway, 
Stories of New York,and Stories of the South. Each contains 
some half-dozen stories by different authors. No one out of 
the three half- dozens deserves any particular notice. Any of 
them might do to read if you could not get anything better; 
but if you were in that melancholy case the happier lot would 
be to be able to go to sleep. 


MR. WARD ON BELIEF 


Witnesses to the Unseen, and other Essays. By WILFRID WARD. 
London: Macmillan. 


Of all literary forms into which an argument may be thrown 
dialogue is apt to be the least persuasive and convincing. Mr. 
Ward, who good-humouredly admits its drawbacks, has _ never- 
theless seen fit to adopt it in the discussion of the ‘ Wish to 
Believe, which is by far the longest and the most important 
article in the present volume ; and he handles his weapon with 
so much adroitness that if we are compelled to consider his 
conclusions unsatisfactory, the defect lies not in their presen- 
tation but in their substance. The problem stated is this: 
What is the attitude of mind towards the credentials of the 
Christian religion which is most likely to result in a true judg- 
ment upon them? And Mr. Ward’s answer is, that the surest 
guarantee for the attainment of truth lies not in impartiality, 
but in ‘such a sense of possible personal danger as will beget 
a desire for more knowledge’; not in an aptitude for specula- 
tion, but in ‘patient reflection and reverent consideration.’ 
The wish to believe, in short, is an ‘indispensable stimulus and 
assistance in the discovery of truths in the matter.’ Such is 
the contention over which Mr. Ward labours with some ingenuity 
and acuteness ; we fear we must add, to very little purpose. 
The Agnostic and the Believer are as far apart at the 
end of the discussion as they were at the beginning; 
they continue to move in different planes of thought. Mr. 
Ward’s proposition that the religious man alone can appre- 
hend the evidences of religion—alone can appreciate and weigh 
the testimony adduced—may or may not be true. But it 
is plainly a point-blank refusal to meet the contention of the 
Agnostic. Grant it, and at once cadit guastio. The evidence 
whence the believer draws his inferences is by direct admis- 
sion, a totally different thing from the evidence which the 
Agnostic is prepared to take into account; and the relevancy 
of much of the evidence which the believer depends upon is 
precisely the de guo gueritur between the contending parties. 
On the other hand, supposing it to be settled what evidence 
is relevant and legitimate, the contention that a truer inference 
will be drawn by one who ‘has a sense of the gravity of the 
issues and of the blessedness of knowledge,’ must needs seem 
a barefaced begging of the question to the Agnostic when the 
point to be determined is the possibility of that knowledge. 
Nor will the suggestion avail that he who is alarmed for his 
own safety will rout out every scrap of evidence, while the im- 
partial critic has ‘no motive to seek to know all the proofs 
available” Ex hyfothesi, all the proofs are before the two 
judges, and the question is which judge is the more trust- 
worthy. With Mr. Ward’s conclusions in the abstract we do 
not careto quarrel. But they afford no assistance in bridging 
over the gulf between belief and unbelief. Rather do they 
emphasise and demonstrate its depth and width. 

The other essays here collected from various periodicals are 
less ambitious. But they are all well worth reading, even if 
they do not tax the mind very severely. There isa sketch of 
Cardinal Newman ; and a pretty enough castigation adminis- 
tered to the most ignorant and ill-conditioned of his critics. 
Mr. Harrison is agreeably roasted in a third paper, while in 
yet another Mr. Ward treats of the attitude of the Church 
towards new truths—scientific and other. Which attitude, to 
put it somewhat more bluntly than our author, were diabolical 
in its cleverness, if it were not dovelike in its simplicity, being 
briefly this : burn (unofficially) the discoverers of new doctrines, 
for they unsettle men’s minds and divorce them from old 
truths ; but when these new doctrines have come to be accepted 
by the world (which they never would have been but for the 
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labours of the unofficially burnt), recognise and adopt officially 
the truth they may chance to contain. Lastly, in the article 
which gives its title to the volume, Kant, Tennyson, and New- 
man are appealed to as witnesses to the unseen, whose testi- 
mony has the more force that they have passed through the 
fires of doubt. These various pieces are linked together, as 
Mr. Ward points out in an interesting introduction, by the 
fact that they all bear more or less on the question, how 
far the Zeitgeist does, or ought to, influence individual convic- 
tion; and Mr. Ward will have good reason to feel satisfied if 
he has placed any obstacle in the path of that ridiculous 
modern tendency he analysesso acutely, to disbelieve and yet 
to retain a lurking suspicion that the last has not been heard 
of supernatural belief nor of Christianity. Mr. Ward may 
drive the typical modern ‘thinker’ into the arms of Holy 
Church or into the bosom of David Hume for aught we care. 
But at all events he has done something to release him from a 
semi-belief in a vague deity whose arm is strong to smite and 
impotent to save ; who cares not one jot for the individual, but 
does care for that wretched abstraction, the species ; who is at 
least as mischievous and as cruel as the god of the savage, 
being infinitely more contemptible: who, in fine, fashioned in his 
believers’ image, is a thoroughgoing pedant, steadily declining 
to ‘violate’ the ‘laws’ himself has presumably made. 


BURTONICS 


Vikram and the Vampire. Tales of Hindu Devilry, adapted by 
StR RICHARD BURTON. (Memorial Edition.) London: 
Tylston and Edwards. 


The English public has now had twenty-three years in 
which to admire this somewhat acerbate storybook. Super- 
fluous therefore to applaud it now; let it be examined rather ; 
for, since its first appearance in ’70, and thanks in some part 
to its appearance, we know more of such matters than we 
did a quarter-century since. J/mfrimis, any one that wants 
the twenty-five tales of the Hindu Baital, Sanskrit Vetala, or 
English ‘ Vampire,’ as they are known in India, had better go 
to such versions as that of ‘Rajah Kalee-Krishen Behadur, 
published at Calcutta in ’34. For commentary, again, there 
are Lancereau’s papers in the /Journal Asiatique for 51; 
but Burton’s book (of eleven tales only) is for the 
greater part not translation in any garb, but Burton pure and 
simple ; the principal merit he allowed (p. xxi.) to the originals 
being ‘their suggestiveness and their general applicability.’ 
Humoristic Western satire predominates almost throughout; in 
fact, to use the very words of his literary executrix (p. xii.), the 
book is ‘as full of what is popularly called chaff as it is possible to 
be.’ His tenth story is the only one rendered with any literality ; 
and as for his eleventh, with the genealogical riddle that was 
used up in Little Toddlekins, it is wholly Burtonic, and cheap 
stuff too at ‘that’—in the ancient style of Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World or Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes. His 
seventh also exceeds in what he calls (p. xxi.) ‘clothing the 
skeleton with flesh and blood’; the clothes having more of the 
nature of clothes-philosophy and of the six Hindu Darshanas 
than of the flesh and blood they ought to cover. Thus the 
volume is practically valueless to the serious student of ancient 
Eastern tales and ways; for the reality is not distinguished 
from the figging-out. 

Nor are Burton’s notes and philology always to be taken for 
genuine Indian products, any more than his ‘chaff’ and his 
philo-sophistry. For examples, the statement that Ganesha— 
the Bombay Gumputty—is the Italian Janus is just nonsense ; 
for the name is gava-tsha, lord of multitude. The Yakshas did 
not get their name from ‘ yaksha, to eat, as he repeats after 
Hardy, but from yaksh, to speed along, which has its descendant 
in the German Jagd and /Jiéger. The so-called vampire, the 
Vetala, which is an evil spirit that enters into bodies after death, 
isa form of the frightful goddess Durga, which at once gives the 
word-clue to the Avestan Druj, still hunted by a dog from the 
Parsi’s dead body. Theword ‘vampire’ is good enough fora story 
book, and perhaps no better can be hit upon; but it conveys to 
us no notion whatever of what the Thing is. The name of the 
archaic power, Vikram-Aditya, who battles with this demon, is 
also not carried far enough back by Burton ; the word vz4rama 
having here originally referred to the famous cosmic ‘strides’ of 
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Vishnu. One wishes, too, that Burton had retained the title of 
Div (degraded to a note) for the Earth-Guard, instead of using 
‘giant’ for it. Div has a devilish fine old rascally clang about 
it that ought to have captivated him—besides its being the real 
word. He just missed a good point too, about the Luck- 
goddess Lakshmi, whose name really does seem to lead us to 
the unfound root of our ‘luck’ in the Sanskrit /ag, to touch. 
The Russian luck-goddess Likho ought to be of the same 
family. Burton undoubtedly pitched upon our famous ‘one 
sauce’ of melted butter in the Hindustani ghi. 

One or two other parallels that have struck us may be set 
down ; they are all the fashion in these days of tale-tracking 
and fable-fetching. Burton says that ‘among the Hindiis’ 
money opens the gate of heaven. A pendant to this went with 
Buddhism to Japan as ‘ Jigoku no sata mo kane-shidai—Even 
sentence of hell is a question of money.’ One of these ancient 
tales mentions cannibals as notorious ‘in Currim, and in 
another, one Shridat—a prosperous name too—being reduced 
to despair, thinks of casting himself down from the summit of 
Mount Girnar, a place then celebrated for suicides. It was 
only the other day that the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
discussing the researches of the late Mr. Tyrrell Leith, showed 
how the local authorities even now dissuade Europeans from 
going unguardedly to this well-known hill of Girnar, for canni- 
balistic Aghoris still live in the surrounding jungle. Mytho- 
graphers do not require to be told that precipitating victims 
from heights (as at the Tarpeian Rock) originally meant 
idolatrous human sacrifice, and that such sacrifices were 
always followed by feasts. Nor are they unaware 
that suicide at the same sacred spots was a holy 
method of ‘self-sacrifice, a noble virtue still much 
praised by (other) mortals—in milder forms. Aghora-ghan~fa 
was the ancient term for the devotees of the before-mentioned 
awful Durga, to whom human sacrifices were imperative, and it 
is positively weird to find them still living on, with their old 
name too, as gruesome cannibals near this sacrifice-hill, 
where they must from time immemorial have preyed upon 
the suicides and victims. The Aghoris are also found at 
this moment near Nassick, which is only some ninety-five 
miles by rail from Bombay ; in Kathiawar; and about Berares 
to the number of ‘some 2000.’ 

Perhaps we ought to add at this season of the year, that as 
a ‘creepy’ story-book and picture-book, this Vikram is not 
easy to beat. 


CORNISH SAINTS 


The Age of the Saints. By W. C. BORLASE. Truro: 
Pollard. 


The quality of industry is not usually that for which an 
author would desire to have especial praise ; but it is perhaps 
the virtue for which his readers will first give credit to Mr. 
Borlase. Briefly, he has striven to gather together all the facts 
to be recovered as to the history of early Christianity in 
Cornwall. That is no other than the history of the Saints, and 
a man of only ordinary patience would assuredly be tempted to 
regard it as altogether lost. For, such as it is, it is contained 
in screeds which even the charitable entitle legends. It is 
known that these are chiefly pure romance, and it might wel] 
seem hopeless to attempt to separate and extract what little 
truth isinthem. Mr. Borlase, however, is convinced that they 
do contain some element of actual history, and, chiefly by the 
aid of local traditions, he endeavours to extract this grain of 
wheat from the bushel of chaff in which ’tis hidden. It is safe 
to say that those in quest of information concerning the saints 
(Irish, Welsh, Armorican) who lived and worked in Corn- 
wall, will here find all that is discoverable. Nor has Mr. 
Borlase hesitated himself to add to the great heap of sur- 
mises that lies about the few certain facts. He has a long 
and interesting chapter on St. Patrick,in which he attempts, by 
along chain of argument, to clear up the early history of the chief 
of Irish saints. And he seems to prove beyond a doubt that Lud- 
gvan was no other than the church of Dwynwen, or Dwyn, a 
daughter of Brychan, and the patron Saint of lovers. There is 
reason to believe that, as in this case so in others, a good deal 
of information might be gathered from consideration of a list of 
dates on which the parish Feasts are held in different parishes. 
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Concerning these Feastsa most admirable passage is quoted from 
old Carew : ‘ The Saint’s Feast is kept upon the Dedication Day 
by every householder in the parish, within his own dores, each 
entertaining such forrayne acquaintance as will not fayle, 
when their turne cometh about, to requite them with a like 
kindness.’ 

There is no lack of evidence that early Christianity in 
Cornwall was very much of a compromise: the mounds into 
which forgotten chiefs had died, to be worshipped by the 
generations that came after, were still held holy ground. Often, 
as at Chapel Carn Brea, in St. Just, a Christian hermit would 
build his cell atop of them ; and, indeed, a certain minimum of 
Christianity having been insisted upon, a very considerable 
display of paganism was permitted to go unreproved. More- 
over, these converts had but newly become Christians ; while 
Paganism had worked its will upon them for generations 
without number. And so the stones which had been sacred to 
native heroes preserved their sanctity and healing virtue, but 
took the names of immigrant saints. The old festivals still 
saw them visited by superstitious crowds. And it is notable 
that to this day many of the observances have hardly died 
out. The holy wells are defiled and difficult to find ; but when 
you have reached them you will see that the waters are still 
consulted by the dropping of pins into them. It is even said 
that you may sometimes find rags hung on the surrounding 
brambles : though doubtless those who brought them did not 
understand that with the rags they were leaving behind their 
sicknesses and troubles. Here is the way in which you 
proceeded to get cured at Madron Well: on Corpus Christi 
evening, having deposited a small offering on the altar, you 
‘drank of the water there,’ Jay on the ground all night, ‘and in 
the morning took one good draught more’. Who can doubt 
that this practice often gave a very pathetic truth to the words 
used of another well: ‘Whilst you are sleeping upon those 
consecrated stones the Saint is sure to dispense his healing 
influence’? One remembers the ‘ Pilgrimage to Kevlaar.’ One 
could have desired a fuller, or at the least a more freely imagi- 
native presentation of this part of the subject : for it is the part 
which is of present interest. These practices hardly survive: 
at most they are the games of children, the amusement of rustic 
lovers. Yet their influence is surely perceptible: so that it 
might even now be said, with a certain truthfulness, of the 
Cornish (as of their Irish brethren of eight hundred years 
ago) that they are ‘ Christiani nomine, pagani re’—‘ re’ being 
translated ‘ by heritage.’ But one would not actually say it for 
fear of being misunderstood. 

The book, then, is excellently well done, though you occa- 
sionally regret that Mr. Borlase has not permitted himself to 
incorporate his private visions of what it all signified. Print 
and binding are admirable, and there is a very complete index, 
from which we have noted only two omissions: the name of 
Landewednack, and an interesting reference to Madron on 
page Iol. 


ANIMAL INGENUITY 


The Industries of Animais. By FREDERIC HOUSSAY. 
London : Scott. 


Man in his evolution introduces no new factor’ : that is the 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. Houssay after a painstaking 
survey of the various forms of animal activity. He does 
not establish the position by direct observation ; and indeed no 
individual could cover a tithe of the ground unaided, but he 
furnishes in his own person an example of the new or cabinet 
naturalist. The old-fashioned sort fared with his gun, or his 
insect net, intent only upon enriching his collection, and 
cared little to co-ordinate his knowledge, except by the 
interjection of pious observations. This and that other fact, he 
would exclaim, is a wonderful and still more wonderful proof of 
the Creator’s wise beneficence. And so he distinguished 
rigidly between man and beast, reason and instinct. One 
creature, he held, was superhumanly endowed, the others in- 
geniously framed to serve him. His successor, reared on 
evolution, assumes a very different attitude. According to his 
working hypothesis every form of life is related to every other 
form, and man himself is but one among innumerable natural 
phenomena. It becomes his chief interest to prove the unity 
and harmony of nature, and instead of wandering out in the 
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fields he sits him down in his study or laboratory. If he ever 
cross the threshold it is all for pleasure, or at most on a 
student’s quest. Books, a scalpel, a microscope—these are 
his machinery for approaching nature. 

The result is a radical change of product. Your elder naturalist 
discoursed most agreeably of his labours. He took you out into 
the sun and the wind, made you follow his adventures, invested 
his collecting with an almost dramatic interest. Mr. Houssay 
has to forego these claims to attention, but he establishes others 
equally strong. A record of observation is always attractive 
for its own sake, and not even Darwin’s style can make Darwin 
dull. But retailed at second hand, or condensed into a bald 
statement of result, it needs an extraneous stimulant. This 
Mr. Houssay has found in his general argument : that scattered 
rudiments of all the arts in which man excels are to be found 
in the other animals. No one will care to dispute the proposition, 
and the details by which it is established have a surprisingly 
cumulative effect. Primitive man appears to have lived pre- 
cisely as ‘the beasts that perish.’ He took possession of a 
cavern, as the fox or the bear, or he builded himself a mere hut 
in the manner of the beaver. His earliest industry was the 
provision of food, and it is this which still occupies a great 
part of human energy ; but the wolf also practises the art of 
hunting, and the raven’s wood-lore is more cunning than 
man’s. He learned to sow the seed and reap the harvest; but 
the agricultural ant (Pogonomyrmea barbatus) is accustomed to 
do that likewise. Then, does not the hymn of our nursery de- 
monstrate that he might learn prudence from the industrious 
bee? The prudent emmet has her granary, and the hoarding 
instinct of the squirrel is the beginning of miserliness. In 
Russia and Hungary there are field-rats who during summer 
store the wheat at the rate of a bushel a head, and in winters of 
famine peasants live by robbing the underground granaries, 
The hamster not only does this, but threshes his corn 
as well, and the villainous Thessalian field-mouse keeps a barn. 
By superior cunning man has subjugated many other animals. 
and forced them to serve him ; while in less scrupulous times 
he did not hesitate to maintain his fellow men under a similar 
slavery. Here too the ant is even with him: Formica fusca 
serves /ormica sanguinea as a sort of coolie; and Polyergus 
refuscens is so insolubly accustomed to the ministrations of 
slaves that bereft of them he dies of sheer helplessness. The 
yellow ant has his cows which he milks; also he builds stables 
and pens wherein to keep them. In Tropical America there is 
a leaf-cutting ant which understands the art of gardening, 
and manures its allotment to bring forth mushrooms. 

Thus ingeniously does Mr. Houssay compile his illustrations; 
and his argument being always based upon a wide survey of 
facts, his opinion upon the difference between instinct and reason 
is entitled to respect. Clever as many of the acts we have cited 
may appear, they are done mechanically and it has been proved 
by experiment that a creature will go through its customary 
performance even when it is quite useless. That is at bottom 
the ground on which it has been attempted to establish a 
difference in kind between reason and instinct. It is, however, 
no true distinction. ‘The reasonable human being’, com- 
pelled to do the same thing as his father and grandfather, will 
become so habituated to the action as to perform it quite un- 
thinkingly ; it becomes indeed a mere reflex action, as in the 
ant or bee. But, on the other hand, it has been no less conclu- 
sively proved that certain animals placed in circumstances of 
which they have had no previous experience are able to exert 
an indubitable reasoning power. If these propositions are con- 
ceded (and we do not see howit can be otherwise), it becomes 
an established fact that the reasoning faculty in man and the 
lower animals differs only in degree. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Vincent Arthur Smith has edited for Constable's Oriental 
Miscellany (Westminster : Constable) a new edition of Major- 
General Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official. The book was first published in 1844, and so might 
seem almost an antediluvian record, for India before and India 
after the Mutiny is as France before and after the Revolution. 
It has a new heaven and a new earth. And yet the by-paths 
of Oriental_life change not with the centuries; and as the book 
deals with manners and customs it is still full of entertainment 
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and instruction. Suttee, witchcrift, Thugs, and poisoners, 
men-tigers, the great diamond Kohintr, old and new Delhi, 
pilgrimages, and many other interesting subjects are described 
from the authors own experience. There is not a dry page 
in the two volumes. One ever-increasing difficulty in the 
India of to-day is that we are educating vast numbers of 
people for whom we can find no employment. They cannot 
dig, and though not at all ashamed to beg, they take nothing 
thereby, for what can be given them? More than half a 
century ago, under the rule of John Company, the same diffi- 
culty was felt, but there was not the Native Press of to-day, 
so they voiced their supposed wrongs less clamorously. The 
editor supplies a great number of illustrative notes, and he 
has freely excised those parts of the text which are hopelessly 
antiquated. 

In the Elements of Hypnotism (London: Kegan Paul), by 
R. Harry Vincent, any one who wants to know will get a 
smattering of the history, the phenomena, the dangers, and 
the value of the subject with ease and a certain pleasantness. 
He will be interested in the extraordinary performances of 
Mesmer; and alternately believe and disbelieve the results of 
Commissions appointed to test the power of thought-readers 
somnambulists, and clairvoyants; and thrill with horror and 
sympathy over the dreams suggested to the hypnotised hum- 
bugs of certain French Hospitals ; and rejoice when he hears 
of teeth pulled without the patient’s feeling the operation. But 
what does it all come to in the end? The performances of the 
Aissouans are explained by the same suspension of the rational 
centres as was responsible for John Wesley’s revival at Everton. 
The Aissouans, however, perform at the Aquarium and else- 
where for a consideration ; the other cases of suspension seem 
to perform for love of the art. Mr. Vincent’s specimens, photo- 
graphed or otherwise, are extraordinarily mild performers. One 
(Eliza Jones, the name of her) must be a bit of a wag. She is 
told that she can’t spell, and a specimen of her spelling is so 
artificial and so hopelessly ‘ put up’ that ‘ Samcta simplictlas’ is 
the only possible comment. ‘Tew electrical belts which are 
advertised,’ says Mr. Vincent, ‘ possess any electrical power ; 
and that many of them do good is only another evidence of the 
power of suggestion.’ Here, sure, is a quotation for that 
eminent electrician, Mr. C. B. Harness. 

In Women Writers : their Works and Ways (London : Ward) 
Miss Catherine J. Hamilton merely combines more or less 
commonplace criticism with facts by no means recondite. It 
is a second series, and tells of Mrs. Browning, Charlotte 
Bronté, George Eliot, who have been written about—have 
they not?—somewhat copiously already, so that you are 
inclined to think that a whole book on the one hand, or a 
biographical dictionary on the other, might have served the 
inquirer’s purpose. There is a negatively better excuse for 
writing of Mrs. Norton, and the article dealing with her is 
interesting and fairly well written. In that on ‘ Charlotte 
Bronté’ there is a mistake which Dr. Wright’s recent book 
has corrected: her father did not originally spell his name 
* Prunty.’ 

In the Handwriting of the Kings and Queens of England 
(London: The Religious Tract Society), Mr. W. J. Hardy 
brings back to us the touch of several vanished hands. Indeed 
his reproductions are so excellent that they move you near as 
much as the crowded contents of those glass cases in the 
British Museum, the which the public ‘do grossly gape on’ of 
an evening under the crude electric light. His specimens 
have a double interest: there is the form of the letter, and 
there is the thought it spoke. Now, one modern superstition is 
that people wrote very beautifully long ago : in sooth, ‘twas much 
as now; some did and some didn’t; and royal folk, being 
selected on any but caligraphistic principles, give a very 
ordinary average. Thus, Edward IV., Richard III., Henry VIL. 
and Henry VIII., were but passable penmen ; Anne Boleyn’s 
fist is excellent; Anne of Cleves’s is slovenly and trolloping, 
Edward the Sixth’s finically neat, Elizabeth’s firm, bold, and 
imposing; and so on to the end. There is nothing of our 
earliest kings, for the simple reason that they couldn’t write. In 
Signing anything they made the mark of the Cross, and one can’t 
infer much character from ¢hat. The first signature extant is 
that of the Black Prince, ¢emp. 1370 : he signs two mottoes, to 
wit Homout and Jch Dene. The first holograph is one by 
Henry IV. (1390), when as yet he was but Earl of Derby. It 
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is all about gowns: and this brings us to the contents of the 
letters, as to which we need but note that Mr. Hardy’s selection 
is a happy one and as representative as possible. 

We suppose that in writing Sweet Lavender (London: 
Heinemann) Mr, Pinero designed to gratify the ‘public’ in 
its sentimental mood, and that, having done so with great 
success, he is content, and looks not for serious criticism of 
it as a work of art. Suffice it, then, to say that it contains 
a full measure of sentimentality, pressed down and running 
over, that there are situations in it very effective from the 
whole-hearted sentimentalist’s point of view, and that the 
whole is a tolerable fairy-tale, with any amount of ‘fat’ in it 
for the principal actor. One of the least of Mr. Pinero’s farces 
is worth a dozen of it, for all that. 

Abbotsford: the Personal Relics and Antiquarian Treasures 
of Sir Walter Scott (London : Black), ‘described by the Hon. 
Mary Monica Maxwell Scott, and illustrated by William Gibb,’ 
is probably the most sumptuous guide-book ever compiled. 
Daintily bound in white and blue, and full of admirably executed 
lithographs, it were a welcome gift to any Scottophil. The 
letterpress, which is pleasant reading, modestly and accurately 
describes the chief treasures of Abbotsford. In short, here is 
a book that no self-respecting American can be without. We 
have also received the two volumes of Quentin Durward 
(London : Nimmo), the new number in the ‘ Border’ Waverley, 
with the usual introduction by Andrew Lang, and twelve etch- 
ings by Lalange; a new editionof Prince Fortunatus (London : 
Sampson Low), in the admirable re-issue of Mr. W. Black's 
novels ; Macaulay’s Lord Clive (London: Macmillan), edited 
by K. Deighton, being the latest number of ‘ Macmillan’s Eng- 
lish Classics’; Zhe Constitutional Year-Book for’94 (London : 
Blackwood), which is now in the tenth year of publication, and 
which is indispensable to every one engaged in politics; and 
the Back-Loop Pocket Diary of Messrs. John Walker and Co. 
(Ld.), which is the most useful of its kind. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FIcTION 


A Queer Honeymoon. H. Dew. Hayman. 
Sylvie and Bruno, Concluded. Lewis Carroll. Macmillan. 
The Death Penalty C. Mellor. Sonnenschein. 


VERSE 


Dante. G. H. R. Dabbs and Edward Righton. 
2s. 6d. 

Doorside Ditties. J. Morison. Blackwood. 

Poems. Mosse Macdonald. Innes. 6s. 

Poetical Works. Francis W. L. Adams. 

The Shadow of Death. S. E. Stenbock. 
2s. 6d. 

Various Verses. 


Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 


Griffith. 
Leadenhall Press. 


W. F. Harvey. Nelson. 


BroGRAPHY 


Marchmont and the Humes of Polwarth. 
Descendants. Blackwood. 


One of Their 


History 


Century History of South Place Soctety. 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. 

History of Australia, A. Littlewood. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

St. Alban’s, Historical and Picturesque. C. H. Ashdown. Stock. 

The Court of Louis XV. Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated 
by E.G. Martin. Hutchinson. $s. 


M. D. Conway. 


THEOLOGY 


Some Recent Contributions to the Unitarian Pulpit. J.W. Brown. 
Sutton. 3s. 6d. 
Wholly For God. William Law. Nisbet. 5s. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Simple History of Ancient Philosophy. W.R. Scott. Stock. 
Hardy Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs. A. VD. 
Webster. Gardening World Office. 3s. 6d, 
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Gunner Jingo’s Jubilee. T.B. Strange. Remington. 

Plain Words on Out-Relief. Knight. Is. 

Short Studies in Character. Sophie Bryant. Swan Sonnenschein. 

The Age of the Saints. W.C.Borlase. Gibbings. 

The Civic Reader. 
Marcus Ward. 

The Comprehensive Gazetteer of England and Wales. 
Edited by J. H. F. Brabner. Mackenzie. Is. 

The Constitutional Year-Book for 1894. Blackwood. Is. 

The Isle of Bute in the Olden Time. Vol. 11. A.R. Hewison. 
Blackwood. 


Vol. I. 


The Nickel Ores of Sudbury. J.D.¥Frossard. Philip. 
The Philosophy of History. Robert Fiint. Blackwood. 
The Principles of Chess. J. Mason. Cox. 2s. 6d. 


Thus Shalt Thou Live. S.\Kneipp. Grevel. 6s. 
Wild Flowers in Art and Nature. Part I. J.C. L. Sparkes and 
F. W. Burbidge. 2s. 6d. 


ForEIGN 
Das geheime Goldland. M. Jokai. Mannheim : Bensheimer. Is. 
Der boese Geist. A. G. vy. Suttner. Mannheim : Bensheimer. 6m. 
LArt russe. Peintres modernes. Moucou: Grossman. 7ofr. 








NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Epiror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLAs, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 1os. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 
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Notes. On Fairdale Lea. By H. B. Marriott 
The Bad Ship Resolution. Watson. 
Our ‘ Unrivalled Tactician. Correspondence : 
A Refuge for Anarchists. A Gentleman of France. 
The Web of Intrigue. Art or Photography ” 
Four Pantomimes. Seen from the Ranks. 
[he Matabele Settlement. Two Plays. 
Black and White. Old Dorset. 
The Science of Politics. The Tongue of the Unseen. 
3efore a Shrine. Hunter, not Butcher. 
Carols. Novels and Tales. 
Owen Glendower. Araby the Blest. 
The Beginning of Things. A Spooks’ Favourite. 

Blackburn. Social England. 
Slang. By Charles Whibley. The Great Lone Land. 

Old and New. 


3y Vernon 








Foreign Books at Foreign Prices, 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo.) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, etc. 














The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


JANUARY. 
The Ireland of To-morrow. By X. 
Mr. Francis Thompson, a New Poet. 
Football. By Creston. 
The Employment of Women. By Miss BuLLey. 
The True Discovery of America. By Capt in GAMBIER, R.N. 
Chemical Action of Marine Organisms. By Prof. Jupp, F.R.S. 
The Origin of Mankind. By Prof BUECHNER. 
The French in India. By Lewin B. Bowrine. 
The Leprosy Commission. By Dr. THIN. 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg. By J. D. Bourcnierr. 
The Triple Alliance in Danger. By E. B. LANIN. 
Irish Railways. By X. 








By COVENTRY PATMORE, 


LoNDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, L7p. 


Edited by Heron Stone and Ben Johnson. 
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Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memorial Edition of the Works of 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 


1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. Ce omplete in in 2 vols. price 12s. net. 


* The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.’—A thenaum. 


2. A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF DAHOMEY. In 


2 vols,, price 12s. net. 
‘ Carefully "edited and excellently got up.’—G/lasgow Herald, 


3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE : Tales of Hindu Devilry, 


With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Inx vol., price 6s. net. 
There is also a Large Hand- Mad e Paper Edition of this bo ok, limited to 200 
Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on special China paper, a new pbotogravure 
frontispiece by Abert Lercurorp, and a specially designed cloth cover. Price 
25s. net. 


4. FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. 


12s. net, 


In 2 vols., price 
(Ready in January, 


To be followed, probably, by 


5. THE LAKE REGIONS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 


other Works, which will be duly announced. 
Each Work ts Sold Separately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 13 CLirrorps Inn, Lonpon, E.C, 


Trade supplied by 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ld. 








Sbipping Announcements, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Li7p.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FRC FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. | BATAVIA. 
MADRITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, Hankey. Sewe_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


above cee, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO 





ny Head Offices 
F. GREEN & CO., ¥ 
Managers {FE GREEN 8 ANDERSON & CO., me ~~ aap 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





hotel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French : wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economica! first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom, 








LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout, Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER, which commences a New 


Volume, contains contributions by : 


THE RIGHT HON. PROFESSOR HUXLEY. ‘< Professor Tyndall.’ 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD EGERTON OF TATTON. ‘The Manchester Ship Canal.’ 
(With a Chart.) 

MRS. CRACKANTHORPE,. ‘The Revolt of the Daughters.’ 

G. WALTER STEEVES, M.D. ‘Sanitary Insurance: a Scheme.’ 

THE REV. DR. L. H. MILLS. ‘Zoroaster and the Bible.’ 

SIR JULIUS VOGEL. ‘The Scramble for Gold.’ (1) 

J. P. HESELTINE. ‘The Scramble for Gold.’ (2) 

WILLIAM GRAHAM. ‘Chats with Jane Clermont.’ (Concluded) 

THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. ‘A Word for Our Cathedral System.’ 

WILLIAM SHARP. ‘The New Winter-Land.’ 

HERBERT A. GILES. ‘Chinese Poetry in English Verse.’ 

ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. ‘Chartered Government in Africa.’ 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. ‘Protection for Surnames.’ 

PRINCE KROPOTKIN. ‘Recent Science.’ 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. ‘Charles the Twelfth and the 


Campaign of 1712-13. 














SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Lonp« IN : 











CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | 


President: LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-Prestdent ; 
rHE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medels. 


MARSHALL'S 


FAROLA 








Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
Next Term begins on WEDNESDAY, January 24th. y 
Appli ‘ation for A ssion may be made to the Secretary, at th z BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
School; or to the on. Secretarv, H. C. BARSTOW, Esa., Ferr 
House, Clifton Down, Beieeh, ma" - : i FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS BLANCMANCE. 
Boarding House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





Hiutique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 








LATHERS FREELY IN THE HARDEST WATER 


WATSONS 


ATCHLESS CLEANSER 


Fr SOAP. fiitoses 
_ THE BEST PURPOSES. 
LARGEST SALE OF 21U. TABLETS IN THE WORLD, 
R E A D< A re-production of THE SPLENDID PICTURE, T H | S 
THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE” 
{Thefamous “ Matchless Cleanser Show Card), will besent, in good gilt frame, carriage paid. toany> 
reader who will forward, with full name and address, 150 Matchless Cleanser Soap WRAPPERS 


outside ‘wrapper in RED and BLACK only), addressed to Joseph Watson and Sona, 
Grhitehall Spap Works. Leeds. Wrappers will te accepted unless postage is fully prepaid. — 
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[EA X PERRINS SAUCE jae 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears thi 
Signature, thus :— 














C_— ——s— 2 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


ae S Original Navy Cut. 





Sold only in 1 os. Packets, and 2, 4, &02., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smo hing condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100, 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Loney of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an einpty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck ah your suggestion in the October number of Xe 
Review of Revi 17 ws for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouse -s with tobacco. I am afraid, judg 2ed by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-c: alled ch arity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the symp athies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, i 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a w andererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can hows 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOB: ACCO, viz 
“ PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ ‘ 

















LiEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 



























BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CoO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE EC. 











LUXURIOUSLY NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE LIBRARY AND 
SMOKING ROOM 





— CHAIRS 









< 


LIMITED FURNITURE 
_ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON Wg 
The Largest and Most Convenient gg t Ah 
Furnishing Establishment in the World " nt tah ; 





Dae 


EASY CHAIRS RAs 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS (2) 


EASY CHAIRS 
y \farLe & CO. have always an immense 


assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 








~~ we . roel pee, <= Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- ar 
The Sheridan Chair tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
Au exceedingly comfortable shape. stuffed all hair, mediate deliv es de The Largest Selection of comfortable With ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin. deep, £1 gs. 6d. 
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